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For the Register. 
OUR WESTERN COUN- 


: OF . 
TORT AND OUR DUTIES IN REFERENCE 


10 I. py REV. F. T. ORAY. 


I would ask you to spread before you &@ map 


‘ Sir, I thank you for your visit to as; that hymn 
this morning, brought the image of my dear, 
dear home in New England brightly before me.’ 
|T soon learned that she had Jost an only child, 
not long before, and in her grief she said, ‘ Oh! 
that I could receive consolation from the lips 
of my kind and gentle pastor, at my father’s 





of thie country, and look at this vast western 
portion, with its rivers, lakes, fertile soil, and 
rich mines ; consider its present population, the 
age of some of its largest cities and towns, and 
then ask if the growth the next ten or twenty 
years should be as great as the last—and it will 
be much greater, for thousands now land in the 
summer, where there were only hundredsa few 
years since—and ask, what part, will this por- 
tion take in your nation’s affairs in a few years? 
1, will enact vour Jaws and fill the highest offi- 
ces in your country,—you cannot fail to perceive 
this ; sad were you to ge there, you wogld feel 
how important in this polatef view It is that 
virtee and morality and religious priaciples 
seep pace With its growth. Tt would lead you 
to say, I think, that in this matter, looking at 
the permanence, the virtue, the intelligence of 
the people of this great nation, we had much to 
do by cur wealth and our means; and if that 
righteousness whith alone. can exalt a nation, 
is to be seen a few years hence as characterizing 
this people, the seed must now be sown, and 
the moral soil watched and cultivated in that 
Without 


this is done, sorrow and woe will befal us aii in 


great western section of the land. 


every section.’ 

I might adduce many reasons that would re- 
mind us of our duty, in this important matter,— 
but I pass to one view which has deeply aftect- 
ed me, whenever I have reflected upon it, and 
which may lead many who still have doubts upon 
this subject, to pause and consider. Oh, why is it 
I would plead? Is it because of the thousands 
[ saw land at Wisconsin, or the many English 
families whom we left on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi, or the countless vehicles loaded with 
emigrants which I beheld crossing the vast prai- 
ries! Oh no, not for these alone, but for our 
own sons and daughters from New England, 

ho are there mingling with these, and who, 
ist hke them, have sought a new home. It is 
for these I would plead. 


[have stood by the door of the farmer’s cot- 
tage an I)linois, on a bright moonlight evening, 
and while looking at the garden and the beauti- 
ful river flowing at the foot of it, have heard 
the sweet sound of many voices withio uniting in 
their evening hymns and songs. The farmer 
and his wife were there, and their sone and 
daughters were around them, thus cheering 


their parents’ hearts after the toils of the day. 
Not far from me was the village church, and 


ve'dwelling ofits faithful, devote mainister, 


and his aged parents. As the sweet strains fell 


upon my ear—I know not why it was, whether 


the thought of being two thousand miles from 
home, or that the familiar song brought that dear 
me to my mind, but the tears filled my 
eyes as I gazed at the flowing stream, and the 
right stars above. But this I well remember 
flashed through my mind, and my tears flowed 
fast,—and this thought I, is their home ; hap- 
py, happy home, with so much around them to 
make it so—taste, genius, talent. But who are 
these? from whence did they come? from the 
some of Burns, or some favored spot in the 
mother land, bringing their own loved pas- 
tor with themt Oh no, they are from dear 
New England; and they look back and think 
fher still, as loving, fasthfsi children. That 
rmer, was once a merchant in this city, re- 
ted and beloved. He had an abundance 
He spare ; his children around him, received 
their education in our schools; it was here they 
received that which makes their home sucha 
ippy abode and cheers the heart of the weary 
raveller when he stops there. ‘That loved de- 
ted pastor, came too, from New England, 


id shall T add, at this altar confessed the Sa- | 


t before men, and sat with us to commemo- 
ea Savior’s love. And that family for many 
ars, went to a sister church very near us, at 
which their children were baptized, and they 
»w speak of their former pastor, with the 
Oh, it is for these 


suld plead and such as these ; and I felt the 


dest affection and love. 


iortance of activity and benevolence on our 
part when in that humble chureh, 1 met so 
any who came and gratefully welcomed me 
as one of their own faith, the faith they loved 
and go which they had been educated in thie 
‘heir home. 

Never shall I forget, how, one evening, 


when #he sun’s bright light had jeit us, and 


the moon’s mild beams had just begun to} 


greet us, a8 we passed through dense forests 
and entered upon the prairie, for three long 
hours at midmight, not one tree, or shrub, or 
house was seen, or sound heard by me, save 
that of the faithful watch dog at the side of the 
wearied emigrant’s wagon under whose hum- 
e Shelter, he with his family were wrapt in 
seep. On, on we passed, and I remembered 
that | was going to anew place and among per- 
ect strangers, and that one person only was 
known to me among the inhabitants. Near 


norting | reached the place, and, wearied by | 


great {: » 4 
Breat fatigue, | retired to rest. Long before I 


*0se—as I was afterwards informed—inquiry 
Was made for me. On coming down, I was 
met by an individual whom I had never seen, 
Who had been anxiously waiting for me; with 
Jy T received his quickly extended me 2 ek 


ve rp 
irm, sincere welcome, to jis de.ightfully 


ill be a long remember- 


if 


Pleasant (and to me it w 


home.’ She did receive consolation, but you 
who have received such from those not of your 
lown faith, and who by their harshness in such 
eee seem to look upon these afflictions, as 
| evidence of God's displeasure, know what con- 
| solation she received, and how precious to the 
| soul is that true solace in times of sorrow and 
| distress which bids us fee) that God is our 
|Father. It is for such as these, I plead, that 
'we may consider them, and do what we can for 
them. 

And here I would state one cireumstag¢@ 
which deeply affected me at the time, and will 
I had preached six times 


' 


\never be forgotten. 
in the course of a week in one village in Illi- 
nois, when one morning I received a request to 
attend the funeral of an only son, twelve miles 

We started early in the morning and 

We reached the place and 

found many at the house of mourning. The 

reapers and the harvester came in from the field 
near by and listened with deep attention to the 
sermon, and [ saw many a moistened eye among 
them. After the prayer, a mild ‘and gentle 
voice was heard, in which others joined, sing- 
ing those appropriate words, 

* Why do we mourn departing friends 
Or weep at death’s alarms; 


distant. 
crossed the prairie. 


Tis but the voice that Jesus sends 
To call them to his arma.’ 

Soon the whole company passed to the grave- 
yard near by, and when the little form was 
placed in its last resting place, prayer was of- 
fered, and then all of us stood there till even the 
last sod was placed gently upon the little mound, 
when the silence was again broken by my part- 
ing words! The scene was touching, for all 
was simple, natural, and appropriate! I felt 
‘that it was good to be there.’ Soon one after 
another of the assembly separated, and | went 
back to the house, and when about to leave, I 
received many kind expressions of gratitude 
from the father, which deeply affected me. On 
my way home, my friend informed me, that this 
father had said, he knew not how to thank him 
for his kindness in bringing a minister, and in 
‘the words that had been spoken, and turning to 
him said, you tell me he is a missionary ; give 
hini that, said he, (handing him at the same 
time a generous and liberalsum.) [ wish I had 
more to give him, it will help him on his way.’ 
Put up this money, said my friend to him, he 
asks it not of thee; he has come hither fora 
little while in behalf of his church, to cheer and 
| comfort our héart’, as he hus thie day! 

My readers, it is for these sorrowing ones, 
it is for the hungering and thirsting there who 
long to hear the voice of our missionaries, and 
who are cheered and comforted by them, that I 
plead and pray that we may be faithful in dis- 
these our 
brothers and sisters in their spiritualneed. But 
|1 would plead in behalf of the young who are 
| there also, who are truly alive to their best in- 
| terests, and that of their communities, who are 
| actively engaged in the promotion of sound 
| knowledge. enlightened virtue, and fervent pi- 
ety. 
| garded as favorable to the progress of truth and 
| holiness, that so many young men at the West, 
are sensible of the importance of disseminating 


charging our duty in supporting 


It is a circumstance which should be re- 


religious truth there, teeling that it is to be the 

| salvation and glory of that new Western world! 
Never shail 1 forget the young man, who as we 
were standing by the pier, as 1 was about to 
leave him, whilst pressing my hand he said to 
|me, ‘go, go tell them at your home, that the 
young men ask them to send their ministers. 

I have no words of reproach, no words of 
condemnation for the past to utter on this sub- 
ject. I only ask of each one to give a calm and 

prayerful consideration of their duty and ability 
to aid in this holy work. And would say in 
| the words of another, ‘*To me the call seems to 
| be sounding throughout that vast region coming 
}to us, and saying, rise and be doing! If you 
‘love yourtountry, if you love your brethren, if 
you love your God, if you love yourselves, hold 
{not back.’’ This call is passing through the 
| whole land, uttered in many tones, urged by 
many reasons—ye, ye who can, and ali can do 
something, send forth your alms, cast the seed, 
send into that new and fertile region the seed of 

religion and good order, and soon a richer har- 
| vest shall spring up before you, aye, in a very 
| few years, than you can possibly anticipate, or 
jeven imagine! 

Parents, as ye lead your child-en to this loved 
house of your devotion, think of your privileges 
|and blessings here, and remember those who 
}once enjoyed them—now faraway! And ye 
| ponies think on this subject. Consider your 
privileges here and at the Sunday School, and 
| remember the obligation that rests upon you.— 


| Oh! be ye faithful stewards of God’s rich boun- 


Z 


| Chureh of Christ, here, awake! sleep not 
over this all important duty, which comes home 
especially to you. Whilst watehful for your 
own spiritual interests and those around you, 
ever here may you remember the words of your 
Lord to the first disciples—-‘‘go ye forth into 
all nations, and make ye disciples.’’ And here 
may your light shine, and in far distant places, 
may other churches rejoice in the genial and 
holy influences of your beneficence and love. 





1) . 
*¢) log cottage, where instantly | y as made to 
5 rade to | 
leel at home, and seemed as if surround 


| 
ed | 
‘ong known friends ms 


, : 
Sabbath morning came; notice had been given | 
8 


‘Nat a minister had arrived. 1 crossed the river 

‘tree times, and preached to a large and ex. | 

“edingly attentive congregation, morning, afier- | 

7 and evening, and every time to an increas- 

*¢ audience. 

On coramencigg the morning service, I read 
{t beautiful hymn, ‘Come to the house of 


reall we 
“ayer,” when on sitting down I turned to the 


mas * young lady completely overcome, wrapt 
“a te 
Sars. At the close of the evening service, 


She . . 
came to me and said with deep emotion, 


le N " > } 
at my side, who composed the choir, and lity and far reac 


Minister of Christ—may you be faithful and 
true to this subject, and heaven grant thatnev- 


| er here you may be seen indifferent to the ho- 


ly missionary cause! The cause of Christ—the 
cause of heaven—the cause of God! 


But while I make this appeal, Jet us rejoice 
in the thought that, though you send forth no 
| Missionary, though no living voice go from 
) "mong you, and no humble church be seen of 
| Your supple primitive faith, the faith to menow 
more truly than ever, thatof Jesus and his apos- 
| tles, still,there will be one Messenger whose 
‘hing intelleet will summon and 
awaken many minds into action, whose won- 
derful endowments will quicken into life m 
an uncultivated intellect, and make it an agent 


,| the remembrance of our many cherished homes, 


in advancing truth and man’s highest good; yes' 
that Silent Messenger will echo with a thousand 
repetitions, and send the truth into a thousand 
places and into millions of hearts which have 
not echoed with the glorious truth of the sim- 
plicity of our religion as it isin Christ Jesus, 
and which have not been moved by its heaven- 
ly light and life! Yes! asilent Messenger is 
ever passing through that vast country. Its 
living voice was not long since sealed in death; 
the form men gazed upon often in mute amaze- 
ment sleeps in yonder garden of graves. But 
oh! rejoice, believer. ‘The voice of that spirit 
is not silent—it speaks still. Far, far over 
those Western wilds, the pure and lofty spirit 
of Channing speaks with more than an earthly 
eloquence through his writings, reminding man 
of his high powers and capacities, bidding him 
think of God Wi"his Father, and urging him 





/to live as his child, and as ‘an heir of @terwal | 


| life. 
| There isa great excitement through the land, 
from one end to the other of this vast country, 


| in every village, in every town, and every city | 


‘through which | have passed; it has sometimes 
amazed me. 


| shouted in the streets, again and again—I have 
| seen them written on thousands of banners, and 


| with them over arches, the principles they es- | 


|pouse. To forward and promote these prinei- 


| ples men labor and toil, believing that on adopt- | 


ing and carrying out these, the prosperity of the 
whole nation depends, and in this cause they 
Me ready to spend and be spent. ButI have 
often thought, as | have gazed upon and heard 
all this, that there was One, whose elevation we 
should earnestly desire, and labor, and pray for. 
There is one whose principles alone can bring 
happiness and prosperity to the land if faithful- 
ly carried out. And without this, sorrow and 
s@ffering will come upon us and ours, Our fa- 
_ thers believed this, every wise man mus’ be- 
lieve it. And appeal to every merchant and 
tradesman, to every mechanic and artizan, to 


every farmer and those of every calling and pro-| 


fession in life, to come forward and aid in the 
elevation of this one, and strive to have his prin- 
ciples understood and acted upon in every part 


}ofour land. Then will not only happiness and 


"prosperity abound throughout this great nation, | 


but each and all will be seeking earnestly for 
a gift far higher than man has to bestow, and a 
station which he shal] never leave nor transfer 
Do you ask, who that one is '— 
What his principles? What his elevation ' 

It is Christ in the hearts of men! It is 
the principles of his everlasting Gospel, writ- 
ten upon and wrought into the very texture 
'of their souls, shining out in their lives and 


to another. 


Leonversation. It is this that will confer hap-) 


‘piness! Itis this will bring about righteous- 
ness which will exalt the nation, so that it 
cannot be hid. It is this will find men living 
for something higher than the fame, the wealth 
and honors of this world, living as immortal 
beings and striving by faith and prayer, for 
an exalted elevation on high, even for the un- 
fading crown of eternal life, and a seat at the 
right hand of God! For this we are all called 
whether high or low, rich or poor; let us ear- 
nestly, ardently and unceasingly seek for this 
prize, even for glory, honor and immortality 
| beyond the grave! Do we desire this? then 
we must put forth our strength, and unite our 
‘efforts as with one soul, to promote the true 
interests of man as set forth in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 
ibe for party or sect but for truth and righte- 
ousness—for the conversion of sinners, and the 
j establishment of Christ’s kingdom over the 
| world! 


Time bids me close—I am aware my eard- | 


‘ers, that I have already taxed your patience 
too long, and with one word, I will close. 
| Without the utterance of which | feel that I 
; should be unkind and untrue. 


| tion of the unceasing attention and kindness | 


| which I have’ received, wholly and entirely 
unexpected. It has often completely overcome 
| me. To particularize would.be as unbecom- 
| ing as itis unnecessary. If{ were to attempt 
| it, it would be only to go through the whole 
thirteen States through which I have travelled, 
and pause at every dwelling at which I tarried 
in the whole 5000 miles, from the very first 


turned, for among all, every wish has been 
fondly anticipated and every dwelling has been 
made to me asa home surrounded with many 
Christian friends. 

That unbounded hospitality, and kindness no 
words can adequately express the grateful 
emotions, which the remembrance of them 
awakens. I can only say, that they will nev- 
er be forgotten. 

Should life be prolonged, few periods shall 
| | revert to with sweeter satisfaction, and dwell 
| upon with greater pleasure, than the last few 
months. One of the painful appendages to most 
of the transient but pleasant intimacies of this 
life, is the sad reflection, that you meet, are 
pleased with each other, part with regret, and 
can expect to meet no more on earth. But 
notwithstanding this, I feel that I shall ever 
look back upon my recent journey and remem- 
ber, many, whom I first met away from home, 
as strangers, but of whom I shall now ever 
think as endeared friends by the kind attentions 
and Christian love. 

As we may send our thoughts to them and 
our prayers shall here ascend for them who shall- 
say that there may not be, at some humble 
fireside, or in some lonely village Church, the 
fond remembrance cherished, and the fervent 
petition ascend for us, as they shall learn of our 
sympathy and our tokens of Christian love— 
sweet and precious thought. But far, far more 
precious is the light and hope, which beams 
forth from our holy religion, inspiring subject. 
That whenever we may turn our weary steps, 
on Jife’s short pilgrimage, and carry back our 
minds and dwell with the fondest pleasure upon 





we may feel assured that these holy friend- 
ships, which have been so pleasant, will last as 
long as we shall last, and be renovated and 
readered unchangeable, in a brighter an@ bet- 


l have heard the names of men | 
| rise on the air from the vast multitudes, and | 


And these efforts must not | 


It is the men-| 


morning I left my home, till that on which I re- | 


For the Register+ 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. NO. III. 


James I. 15: ‘Sin, when it is finished, bringeth torth 
death,’ 


In preceding numbers I have stated that the 
violation of the natural laws which God has es- 
tablished, incur the penalty of death ; and that 
nevertheless are they laws, not only of justice, 
but of benevolence, The penalty to this mo- 
ment is unrepealed, and, as I believe, unrepeal- 
able. Sin, when finished or consummated, 
must forever cause death to the physical consti- 
| tution, 


| The poet’s brief line declares a great truth. 


| ‘A God all merey is a God unjust.’ 


| The attribute that would confound the dis- 
tinetions between right and wrong, and their 
consequences, would, in effect, be the greafest 
concetveble eruelty, eis it cengeivable that jor 
any other than pirpeses~of benevolenée, God 
_ has so constituted human natnre, that the vidla- 
tion of it, persisted in, shall incur the penalty 
'of death? If such penalty be proof of revenge, 
then may it be alleged that the penalty of death 
‘inflicted by human laws, is revenge, and that 
the chastenings of heaven are full of revenge ! 
According to such reasoning, the painful correc- 





‘tions of folly, and even the remedies of disease, 
are all revenge. 

The Savior’s command is in point: ‘ If thy 
tight eye offend thee,’ (or cause thee to offend) 


‘pluck it out, and cast it from thee. If thy 


right hand offend thee, cut itoff and cast it from 


thee.’ Was it revenge that he so emphatically 
commanded’ Was it in revenge that he drove 
the money changers out of the temple ? 

Shall we charge the Infinite with revenge, 
because the vices originate disease, emaciate 
and deform the body, distract, debase and tor- 
ment the mind, blast every hope of life, and 
bring death in the most terrific forms? Such 
are penalties, God, the Father of all, infinitely 
good and kind, has ordained, and which no one 
finds to be repealed, or even suspended by the 
werciful dispensation of the Gospel. 

By an unchangeable decree the way of the 
transgressor is full of dreadful penalties, until 
he forsakes thatevil. Why isthisso! Itisso 
for my benefit, for yours, for the benefit of ev- 
ery human being. How quickly the pleasure 
God has forbidden brings pain to the body or 
the mind ; generally to both. T’ie admonition 
of the penalty to the sufferer is clear and dis- 
tinct: to pause and reflect; escape from the 
| guilty indulgence. It biteth like the serpent; 
it stingeth like the adder. 
evasions, nature speaks out and confesses that 
vice is 

Self-love in a mistake, 
A poor blind merchant buying joys too dear; 
Disguised self-hate; 
More mortal than the ‘malice of our foe, !° 


The revealed law of God is designed to be to 
us main/y a transcript of the law of nature, set 
before us to give us warning of the dangers of 
the evil way. It speaks to reason and to con- 
scienve, and to the good affections of the heart, 
to counsel u8 to avoid the penalties of guilt.— 
It seeks to save us from death, by saving us 
from the guilt that leads to death. 

The laws of nations, called Christian nations, 
profess to make laws of God their basis, and 
their models for imitation. The law of God 
declares, ‘thou shalt not kill:’ thou shalt not 
kill with wilful malice. Christ recognized the 
same law, and, of course, as | infer, the same 
penalty, the violation of it, incurred often 
among the Jews, in his time. Our /aws are 
virtually enactments of the revealed laws of 
God, intended to be based on the same immuta- 
ble principle. 


The question I propose now to consider is, 
Whether, according to the benign principles and 
' spirit of christianity, the penalty of death ought 

to be abolished. If the penalty of death was 
unjust and cruel, why did not Christ, whocame 


it to be unjust and cruel! 

| Was Ae wanting in sentiments of humanity, 
or in principles of benevolence and kindness? 
\1f the penalty of death, which was frequently 
‘inflicted among the Jews in his time, was actu- 
ally unjust and cruel, lam unable to conceive 
of any good reason for his not protesting against 
it. He did not, as I can find, object to the 
| manner of his own death; death by crucifixion. 
| But against false accusations and witnesses, and 
| all acts of revenge he did protest. Henowhere 
signified, as I can discover, that the penalty he 
suffered would have been unjust or cruel, pro- 
vided he had been actually guilty of the crime 
for which he was condemned. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The character and claims of sea-faring men. A Ser- 
mon by Orville Dewey, Pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah in the city of New York. New York: 
Charles 8. Francis & Co., 252 Broadway: 1846. 





Criticism upon this eloquent sermon, full of 
beauty and truth, of stirring appeals and per- 
suasive logic, is unnecessary. As many of our 
readers may not see it, we cannot give them 
greater pleasure, than by laying before them a 
few passages. It opens in the following manner. 


‘J am about to speak to you this evening, my 
brethren, ofa class of men which occupies in 
the world, a very singular position ; a position 
so peculiar, so isolated and strange, that | should 
think it something for their advantage and for 
humanity, if I could bring them within the reach 
of your social and Christian sympathies. The 
efforts of religious philanthropy have done much 
within the last twenty years to modify their 
condition ; but still they are too much what they 
have been for ages, a forlorn and neglected peo- 
ple; hanging upon the skirts of society, scarce- 
ly a part of it; living within the pale of civiliza- 
tion, yet almost out of its influence; carrying 
on the commerce of the world, yet reaping little 
of its benefits ; enriching many, but themselves 
poor ; contributing to build many Cities ahd city- 
palaces, but themselves literally having no con- 
tinuing city or abiding place; the children of 
Christian homes, yet life-long wanderers upon 
the restless and stormy ocean. Society, civ- 
ilization, the world, in its present order and 
comfort, could not exist without them; and yet 
there is little consideration for them while they 
live, and when they die—as if they had come 
on a transient mission into the world ; as ¢o men 
notof them—they pass away and leave no foot- 
prints on the shore of time ; they build no hou- 
ses ; they amass no wealth ; they bequeath no 
estates, no name. Their only monuments are 
certain hospitals built mostly out of contribu- 








ter home in Heaven ! 


In defiance of all | 


to make known the will of his Father, declare | 


tions from their daily wages, where one quarter 
of them, the scanty remnant that is not lost in 
a watery grave, drags out a broken existence 
in a premature old age. 

Such is that roving community of the sea, 
the class of common sailors ; consisting, it is 
calculated, of two millions of persons, of whom 
one hundred and fifty thousand are employed 
in our own ships; and at such a tremendous 
|sacrifice is it, of comfort, of character, and 
jalas ! of virtue, that they discharge their office 
to society, and they are entitled, I must think, 
to the utmost consideration and sympathy ; to a 
care and kindness very different from that neg- 
lect and contempt with which they have usu- 
ally been regarded. And let me add with re- 
gard to the kind of consideration that is due 
to them, that it is not chiefly such as is ordina- 
rily given to the poor. There are calls for char- 
ity @mrong them, and of such I shall speak. 
But perhaps no class of men present so few calls 
of this nature. They add nothing to our taxes ; 
| they are no burthen upon public charity; they 
|are not beggars in our streets. Their. own 
strong arm obtains their livelihood and provides 
| for their old age. 
they most want; it is Christian sympathy ; it is 
brotherly kindness,’ 





In speaking of the duty of societ¥ to sea- 
fearing men, Dr. Dewey says, ; 


“Society is apt to look upon this result, 
| whichis its own work, or the effect of circum- 
| stances which it has taken no pains to control, 
/as a matter of course, or as the product of some 
blind necessity; but could there be a greater 
|mistake?’ * The sailor wi/l be a sailor,’ it says, 
and thus ends its catechism of duty. But sure- 
_ly there is a larger view, and this case of con- 
science 1s not to be so briefly settled. 

| Society cannot with impunity neglect any of 
its members. There is never a wrong but there 
‘comes a retribution in its train. If we turn 
from the poor and the vicious, and say to their 
ery, what concern is it of ours, providence will 
snot accept that answer at our hand. We must 
pay taxes for them, if we will pay nothing bet- 
jter. {If we crush down man tobe aslave, then, 
jas a retribution to us, he is shorn of half his fac- 
‘ulties and of his power to serve society. And 
jif we leave the sailor to be the victim of his 
condition, our 
|How many ships has intemperance lost? 
answer is given in a plain matter of fact. Five 
per cent on the premium for Insurance is de- 
jducted on ships that carry no alcohol. The 
leause of Christianity in heathen lands suffers 
‘grievously for the vices of sea-faring men. On 
all p»gan shores our missionaries complain of 
‘this influence. Our missionary funds are half 
‘wasted from this cause. How natural the infer- 
lence of unchristianized people against our reli- 
gion! They reason from what they see. A 
missionary is sent among them to teach them a 
better religion than their own. He is a good 
jman: grantit. Yes, they say, but this-is the 
| priest; what sort of people, what sort of pa- 
rishioners has he! And, lo! a throng of wild, 
lawless, dissolute, drunken sailors! The con- 
‘clusion is fatal. 

I appeal then most seriously and earnestly 
against the neglect of this class of our fellow- 
men. 
_ Lappeal to justice and humanity, first. If 
| the class of seamen must be isolated from the 
| rest of the world ; if this is a necessary state of 
| things—and at any rate it is the actual and per- 
mitted state of things; if forsociety’s sake they 


are cut off from the tealthful and restraining | 


relations of society; if the commerce of the 
world cannot be carried on but at this tremen- 
dous sacrifice and exposure ; then. | say, we 
are bound te do all in our power to relieve this 
condition, to compensate this sacrifice, to coun- 
teract this danger. Are we willing that every 
cargo that is landed on our wharves should cost 
the welfare of a soul'—for that is no undue 
| proportion, as trade has been carried on. Are 
we willing that our food, clothing, comfort or 
\laxury, brought from the other side of the 
world, should be purchased at this expense? 
Alas! how many of the enjoyments of the 
| world are obtained on this terrible condition ! 
{On how many of our garments is the sport of 
jblood! On how many of them fall the sweat 
and tears of uncompensated toil! Into how 
many of our luxuries is infused the smart of hu- 
man anguish ! 
us, else we could not bear it. Were a family | 
/to single out one of its members, and say to him, 
‘be a wanderer and a vagabond, that we may | 
|have tea from China, and spices from the | 
lislands, and fruits from Italy, and silks from | 
France and fine clothes from England ;’ would 
| they not, ere they could finish that dread com- | 
mission, say ‘no! no—we can do without them, | 
| No; let us live in our simplicity rather.’ Yet | 
neither is this necessary. But it ts necessary | 
|that we do something to take off the curse that | 
| has rested for ages on the sailor’s vocation. We} 
| have heard much of sailor’s rights.’ This is | 
|his great nght; a right to moral justice, a right | 
to some compensatory arrangements to protect 


{ 
| him against perils incurred for the common ben- | F 
If a library, or a school, or a church, or a | 


| efit. 
|* Sailor’s Home, will tend to answer that pur- 
| pose, it would be but a measure of justice for 
society to provide it.’ 


In allading to what has been accomplished in 
behalf of the sailor, he says, 


| ‘Yes, many a ship is now consecrated to God. 

Many a pious master gathers his people together 
on the holy day. I behold that wonder upon 
the deep; that deck, a floating altar; that ta- 
pering mast, a spire pointing to heaven ; above, 
the dome of the sky; around, the far-spreading 
sea, the flooring of God’s temple; and there, 
amidst the vast and listening solitude of waters, 
go up the voice of prayer and the anthem of 
thanksgiving! And when that ship returns, 
she brings report perhaps—for such things are 
known--of other gains than those which per- 
tain to the merchandize of this world ; of treas- 
ures found by her inmates, richer than Indian 
pearls or gold of Ophir. Upon the -boundless 
deep its wandering children ave learning of Him 
whose ‘* way is in the sea, and whose path is in 
the great waters, and whose footsteps are not 
known.’ Bibles and good books, provided by 
kind hands, went out with them; prayers and 
good exhortations were uttered in their ears; 
the blinding mists of intemperance had already 
fallen from their eyes; and now they have seen 
the light and felt the power of a new creation. 
Yes, upon that wild element, so long estranged 
from religion, there are now ‘ revivals of relig- 
ion.’ J say not with what imperfection or 
weakness of faith, the poor sailor has received 
‘the visitation; but I say that the eventful voy- 
age which has brought to him the sense of that 
power divine, is of dearer concern and value, 
than if it were freighted for his single behoof, 
with the wealth of Indian empires! Navy, ask 
himself ; and poor as he is, he will tell you that 
he would not give up his hope in Christ for the 
wealth of the world! 

1 hail that new-born brother from the sea.— 
There is a man the more in the world. There 
isa soul created; where before was only a 
wild, thoughtless, reckless mer-man on the sea 
—madman on the shore. Reasonable now, pi- 
ous, temperate, correct in morals and in man- 
ners, and becoming intelligent and manly, and 
useful tothe world without ruiping himself— 
that rescued man pleads powerfully the cause of 
his brethren. ‘There are already many of these 
rescued men; from six to ten thousand, it is 
computed in the world ; and six or seven hun- 
dred ship-masters, who are deemed to be men 
of areligious spirit and ready to help on the 
gvod work. There are seventeen thousand 
members of the Marine Temperance Society, in 
this city ; and of our six hundred American 


It is not charity then that) 


commerce must soffer for it. | 


The | 


perance ship; and our vessels of war are fast 
assuming the same character. And I deem it 
not an uninteresting fact in this connection, that 
within the last year, $15,000 have been sent 
by sailors from ‘‘ the Home,” in this city, to 
their friends in various parts of the country.— 
That kindly home has made them think of other 
homes, and its regular and temperate habits 
ree: enabled its inmates to befriend their kin- 
red.’ 





OBSTACLES TO THE TRUTH. 
We find the following review of Mr Sargent’s 
Sermon, ‘ Obstacles to the truth’, in a recent 
number of the Boston Post. 


The pamphlet, whose title is above given in full, 

contains, in addition to the sermon, a correspon- 
denee which has lately taken place between Mr 
Sargei.t and the executive committee of the 
Unitarian fraternity of churches, relative to an 
exchange of pulpits between the former and 
Rev. Theodore Parker, of West Roxbury.— 
As long as the sermon was to be published at 
all, it would appear that the auther was willing, 
nay wished to show to the world the reason of 
its having been preached, by exhibiting all that 
had occurred on the subject. 

In this right, both sermon and correspondence 
make but one whole, and that whole is the dis- 
pute or disagreement between Mr. Sargent and 
the fraternity of churches. With this disagree- 
ment the public is already partially acquainted, 
but it may be summed up in a few words. Mr. 
Sargent, as the minister of Suffolk street chap- 
el, received his appointment and salary from the 
fraternity of churches, a body professing Unita- 
rian doctrines—the various pastors and people 
disagreeing, it might be, on some things, but 
agreeing on what are held to be the leading and 
essential articles of faith. Mr. Sargent con- 
ceived, asa liberal christian, that he had aright 
| to exchange with any ordained minister, pro- 
| fessing christianity, and he has accordingly ex- 
| changed with clergymen of various denomina- 
| tions, and latterly, on one occasion, with Mr. 
| Parker. To his former exchanges no objection 
| had been made by the fraternity of churches, 
but after that with Mr. Parker he received an 
| official letter from its executive committee, 
| which in brief expressed the disapproval,of the 
| fraternity at his conduct, and a desire that he 
would bind himself to do sono more. After 
_ one or two letters on each side, Mr Sargent re- 

ceived an acceptance of his resignation of his 
| pulpit and pastoral trust; and this is as the case 
| stands at present. 
| Before giving an opinion on the matter, it 
may be well to say that Mr Sargent is as belov- 
ed as he is respected at the southern portion of 
the city—that he has given his time and means 
to the cause in which he has been engaged, and 
| that he is well known as a good man, the high- 
_esf title upon earth. He denies, moreover, his 
/ sympathy with Mr Parker in his leading opin- 
ivns, and contends that the mere fact of his ex- 
| changing with him does not countenance his 
; doctrines. In the second place, as regards the 
| Sermon, itis an earnest and simple expression 
of the thoughts of a spirited and sincere man. 
| Bui to the question itself. [t appears to be a 
_ settled point, that if a body of Christians, hold- 
| ing certain doctrines to be essential, institute 
and maintain a pulpit for the good of the poor, 
| or for any other reason, they have a natural, le- 
| gal and moral right to have their own doctrines 
| preached from such pulpit. Now it is well 
) known that Mr Parker, of Roxbury, does neither 
hold nor preach Unitarianism, as it is generally 
held, and it is idle to say that le does. “Hence 
the Fraternity of Churches have the right to 
prohibit the ministers of their chapels from ad- 
| mitting him into their pulpits, and it does not 
alter the case one title, because clergymen of 
the orthodox and other denominations have oc- 
casionally preached in such chapel, without eall- 
ing down arebuke from the Fraternity. The 
latter fact does noi interfere with the rights of 
the Fraternity, although it may exonerate Mr 
| Sargent from al! blame, in exchanging with Mr 
Parker. And we would here remark that the 
| great outcry made by the sufferers and their 
friends, when such a right is exercised, about 
| ‘ stifling the truth,’ &c. &ec. is unmanly and un- 
just. 

For in the eyes of the Fratermty, for in- 

stance, Mr Parker’s doctrines are error, not 








We do not bring this near to| truth, and it follows that if truth does not wish 


to be stifled, she must Aire a place for herself to 
be heard in, and not thrust herself into other 


_ people’s houses, for the sake of being persecuted. 


It might be supposed, moreover, by an uninter- 
ested person, that the Fraternity know as much 
about truth as either Mr Parker, Mr Pierpont, 
or Mr Sargent, although the writer of this does 
not fear to say that he held most of Mr Parker’s 
notions long before the latter gentleman came 
out with such force and eloquence. The trouble 
seems to be that men are agreed pertectly as to 
virtue and goodness, but that, as regards doc- 
trine, that only is truth toeach man, what each 
man holds wt be true. Hence the folly of 
quarrelling in the matter, or holding that the 
reaching of new doctrines is the progress of 
truth. 

Butto resume. On the other hand, it rested 
with Mr Sargent, either to receive the rebuke, 
or orders, or advice of the Fraternity, with 
submission, and govern himself accordingly ; or 
to withdraw, as hedid do, from his situation.— 
And all the above might, and we think did take 
place, without the least wrong on either side. 
As tothe expediency of the Fraternity’s shut- 
ting their doors against Mr Parker, and as to 
whether Mr Sargent has or has not been a little 
too spunky, as the expression 1s, we have noth- 
ing to say. On boththese questions, there are 
almostas many different opinions as different 
people who give them, and of these things, the 
parties interested are quite as capable of judging 
as their bystanders. But of the right and 
wrong of a thing, any one may speak, and judg- 
ing buman nature as it is, we think it wrong to 
blame the Fraternity for not allowing one whom 
the great body of Unitarians believe to be al- 
most an [nfidel, to preach in their pulpits. As 
wrong is it to blame Mr Sargentfor refusing to 
hold a fettered situation—he hada perfect right 
to leave it for this, for any, or fornocause. At 
the same time, he will probably find it hard to 
do any thing in this world, the conducting of 
which does not depend the will and discretion 
of others, as well as upon his own. 

And this brings us to another ‘ exciting top- 
ic’ of the day—* An Independent Pulpit’! As 
long as ministers depend upon their parishion- 
ers for support, thyre can be, in theory, 70 
such thing. itis true, that a clergyman who 
is respected and beloved, may have a wide range 
of subject, thought and expression, and no one 
mermurs, But there is a mark semewhere, 
and if he goes beyond it, there will be trouble 
in the church. But we sincerely believe that 
an honest clergyman, not entirely destitute of 
prudence, (a virtue, by the way, as well as sin- 
cerity,) has as wide a range as is needful for the 
real good of his people. And if he has that 
ood at heart, and is fitted fur his calling, bya 
arge heart, a sound mind, and a knowledge 
of mankind, his pulpit is, im practice, as inde- 
pendent as anything need be in this world.— 
But if he be gifted with a hankering after new 
things, with a desire to ride on hobbies to the 
exclusion of all other things, if he have a pro- 
pensity to say unpleasant things for no reasona- 
ble purpose, if he have more enthusiasm than 
judgment, more odher sense than common sense, 
more spite than Christian feeling, then the pul- 
pit of such an one is not and never will be inde- 
pendent. ; 

True clergymen are not sectarian reformers, 
and the confounding of the two is an arrant 
mistake of the times. Reformers expect, or 
ought to expect, to meet with obstacles, and 
‘ verily, they havetheir reward.’ True clergy- 











whale ships, every one, it is believed, is a tem- 





men point the way to heaven by precept and 


an: 


example—what have they to do with new 
lights, new theories, new hobbiest Heaven is 
the same as ever, and the road thereto, and he 
who leads the way that Jesus led, is indepen- 
dent, whether in pulpit or in pew. Bot itis 
nonsense to suppose that people will willing- 
ly pay, in the long run, for the promulgation 
of doctrines which are opposed to theirown set- 
tled belief. It may be asked, what then is the 
use of preaching at all? but there is no necessi- 
ty for answering the question. As long as pas- 
tors preach religion, their pulpits are indepen- 
dent, but when they preach doctrines, whether 
secular or theological, they must expect to make 
enemies. If these enemies continue unconvine- 
ed, and are strong in numbers and in influence, 
they must expect to live in a hornet’s nest, and 
they may grumble as much as they please at 
the stings of the insects—but the grumbling 
will not help the matter. G. D. 





‘THE SECRETS OF THE CONFESSIONAL. 

The following account of himself, taken 
cown as related by a converted Roman Catholic 
priest of probity and intelligence, may interest 
the reader, as throwing some light upon the 
policy of the Jesuits. 

L. is a native of Turin and an only son. He 
‘was brought up to the priesthood in a college, 
| where out of more than one hundred and forty 
| pupils, not one of them possessed a bible. When 
about fifteen, he began to reflect on some of the 
Popish doctrines, and with difficulty procured a 
Latin Bible, which he read, and was partially 
enlightened. When eighteen, the principal of 
the Jesuits visited the college, and thinking him 
likely to be useful, pronounced that he had a 
decided vocation for that order. He told L. 
that the Jesuits were like Christ himself; that 
like Him they were persecated and abused ; 
and as he lay three days in the grave and rose 
again, so they had been fora time destroyed ; 
‘but now was their resurrection; and that ere 
‘long they would have power in all kingdoms of 
| the earth. 
| These arguments prevailed over his unwilling- 
| aess, bat it was also necessary to have the con- 
|sentof his parents, and his mother was distract- 
‘ed at the idea, for the Jesuits are taught literal- 
ily to hate their parents. Her confessor told her 
it was a mortal sin to oppose her son’s vocation, 
,and threatened her with perdition ; so she con- 
isented. He entered the Jesuit’s college, and 
| became a great favorite with the superior, who 
| treated him like a son; but he was entirely sep- 
) arated from the otber pupile, except during their 
studies. One was given him as a companion, 

and he had his meals always in his own room. 

This continued for two or three months, when 
| he got exceedingly weary of it, and in very low 
ispirits. Having free access to the superior’s 
| room, he one day went to ask permission to go 
jout ‘ alone,’ (for his companion was always by 
'his side.) On entering he found no one there, 
|and passed into an inner room which was a li- 
| brary, intending to wait tll the superior should 
ireturn. All the doors of the college opened on 
| the inside, so that no one could enter from with- 
out unless witha key. He shut the door, and 
took a book down to divert the time; he was 
surprised to see benind, a second row of books, 
and on removing one, behind that a third row. 
|'He opened a volume, and found it contained 
confessions, arranged alphabetically according 
to the names of the individuals. The Jesuits 
are confessurs to all the noble families in Turia 
and almost throughout all Italy ; these were 
their confidential communications. ‘Thusa Jes- 
} nit on entering a family, by looking in the books 
| of his order, becomes perfectly acquainted with 
| the character of each individual. JL. turned to 
| his own initial, and there found every word he 
| had confessed since he entered, together with 
lremarks on his capacities. He was horror- 
|struck, and on looking further he discovered a 
fourth row of books which contained the confes- 
sions of all the ladies of Turin. He had just 
replaced all these for fear of detection, and had 
his hand on the lock of the door to go out, when 
|he heard a number of people enter the next 
room. He then remembered that a visitation of 
the college was to take place that day by the 
general of the order. and that in passing through 
he had seen paper and pens on the table, as if 
for some special purpose. He drew back afraid 
of discovery, and for some minutes heard a great 
deal of laughing and loud talking ; when sud- 
denly a signal was given by the president, and 
it ceased. THe then addressed the rest in a 
speech, giving a sketch of the Jesuit history, 
from its beginning, and declared the object of 
their present meeting, which was to deliberate 
on the best means of extending their power. 
sat down at asmall table, and commenced writ- 
ing down all he heard. There were things 
which horrified him in the secret councils, which 
lasted six hours, during the whole of which he 
continued to take notes. 

The meeting, when their business appeared 
,to have been despatched, became highly conviv- 
ial, toasts being drunk to the Pope, &c. When 
they at length left the room and all was quiet, 
he could scarcely move, from having so long 
remained in the same position, also from the 
great fear he had been in the whole time; for 
had he been discovered he would have been sac- 
rificed. He put his notes in his stocking and 
lett—and fearing he might be discovered, if he 
went to his own room, descended to the chapel. 
He had only been there a few minutes, when 
he heard his own name repeatedly called, and 
one of the youths entering, asked where he had 
been for such a long time. He said, in the 
chapel. The other answered that he had been 
there a short time before, and he was not to be 
found. ‘ Perhaps I was away for a minute,” 
said he. He said he did not want any supper 
he did not feel well, and would stay where he 
was till service commenced. After the service 
the superiorealled him, and on feeling his pulse 
pronounced him very ill, for he was in a fever 
with the excitement. He was sent to bed, and 
for some time was ill. On his recovery he went 
to the superior and told him he wished to leave; 
he had no vocation, and did not like the life. 
The superior told him he must not; and though 
he used gentle language, L. saw that he would 
not be allowed to leave; and so pretended to 
give way, but determined in his own mind to 
watch for an opportunity of escape. When he 
next went to confess, he spoke in a low voice, 
(they were desired to confess aloud ‘a houte 
voix,’ as being more humbling,) and his confes- 
sor told him to speak louder ; he looked up and 
saw a ray of light. behind, and within a person 
writing down every word he uttered. This con- 
firmed his desire to escape, which eventually he 
found means of doing. He was afterwards a 
Roman Catholic priest, and is now a converted 
man, a Protestant. [Malta Times. 



































THE SEVEN YEARS’ WAR. 
This war raged from 1756 to 1763, and near- 
ly all the European powers were engaged in it. 
It originated in a dispute between England and 
France, relating to the Canadas; the French 
encroached on a tract of country claimed by the 
English, in the wilderness, uncultivated, and 
uninhabited, excepting by savages; and this 
war has often been called ‘a strife about 80 
many acres of snow.’ The miseries which it 
occasigned in the interior of Europe, have 8 
seldum equalled ; and at length the Grand Sig- 
nior invited the European Ministers at — 
to hold a conference, and after stating to them 
the great abhorrence be felt at the bloody ‘war 
thus taging between so many Christian nations, 
offered his mediation for effecting a general 
peace. The offer of the Mohammedan peace- 
maker was not accepted, but rejected with pride 
and scorn, aed. hostilities were continued until 
verty brought peace. ad 
Por his war is represented by historians, as one — 
of the most successful that England was ever 
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engaged in. One hundred ships of war were 
taken from the enemy or destroyed, and nearly 
sixty millions of dollars acquired in prize money, 
but these glorious successes cost the nation |. 
250,000 human beings, and about $ 600,000,000! 
The slaughter of the opponents and allies of 
Great Britain in this dreadful contest, was little 


less than 800,000 men! [Advocate of Peace. 
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THE ORDER OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


The habit of attending religious services ev- 
ery week, and the regular routine of those ser- 
vices, may lead some persons into a mechanical 
way of engaging in them, so that they shall 
consider their dity done if they merely rise and 
sit at the proper times. We cannot fail to be 
led to some useful thoughts, as the result of our 
attention, if we now examine the meaning of 
the parts of our public religious services, the 
order in which they are performed, and the pur- 
pose of the whole. It may refresh our inter- 
est, it may even quicken our devotion, thus to 
ask the reason and the object of a course of ob- 
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that éhurch, neither meaning nor feeling any- 
thing more by the assertion, than if they said, 
as some do say, ‘I own a pew in this or that 
church.’ That word, worship, then, must be 
understood, and its meaning felt by all of us 
who would engage in the services to which it is 
applied. God is their object; man offers them 
to him. The best use of our highest powers, 
the concentration of our thoughis, the compo- 
sure of our feelings, should be our preparation. 
We are to remember that we are to engage 10 
them all; not merely to witness them, or to hear 
them, but to have a share in them; to offer 
them, from our hearts, and with our minds, that 
they fail not of connecting each one of us with 
their Supreme Object. 

Man, bending at the fuotstool of the: Almigh- 
ty, would communicate to Him his feelings and 
his desires, and learn in return, reliance and 
trust. Surrounded by the manifestations of an 
all wise and holy God, instructed by revealed 
trat), and prompted by the aspirations of his 
own soul, he would refresh and strengthen ev- 
ery thing that is good within him, he would 
adore the mercy, and ask the will, and conform 
his heart to the appointment of his Maker.— 
Our worship is a spiritual worship: it does not 





servances, which, from our having repeatedly | 
passed through it may partake more of habit, | 
than of fresh true feeling. Every individual, } 
on entering a place of public worship, should | 
realize the solemn purpose of his attendance.— | 


} 
Anything like gossip, or a discussion of the | 


news, any loitering about the steps or the porch | 


| concerning religion. 


ask or offer the aid of sacrifices or ceremonies; 


| it finds within ourselves all the elements of a 


true oblation. Spiritual worship may be ex- 
pressed or offered in three ways; by the voice, 
by the heart, and by the mind: that is, by 
praise, by prayer, and by attention to instrnetion 
Here, thon, are the three 
parts of our services; praise, prayer and in- 


holy sympathies, and a mind for its mysterious 
union oF cidesatione agencies. Such, then, is 
the meaning of one of one of the three parts of 
our public services. 

PRAYER. 


And after the voice has offered its homage in 
tones of melody, the feelings, the hearts of the 
worshippers, next unite in the solemn service of 
prayer. Sincerity stands first of all among the 
qualifications, the essenti of that service, 
whether the prayer be read from the book, or, 
prompted by the feelings of the moment, and 
uttered in the words which come to aid the ex- 
pression of true feeling. This prime essential 
of sincerity in the service, is the great condition 
of its effect, both on God and on man. Let, 
then, the sincerity of that service be all in all 
with us, At the proper moment we take the 
attitude of prayer, and stand or kneel in silent 
homage to commune with our Maker. But 
while we take that attitude, we may forget, or 
slight its solemn meaning. Our thoughts may 
wander, we may not follow and unite with the 
petitions that are expressed: if so, we are in 
danger of acting the part of a hypocrite.— 
We stand as if we were senseless, unfeeling 
blocks of stone. Consider what an appearance 
we should make to our fellow-worshippers, 
should they know of our indifference. Con- 
sider what an appearance we do make to that 
all seeing eye, that marks our indifference.— 
Depend upon it that we need the influence of 
that service of prayer. We may call it a form; 
we may ealt it, in our secret heart, a delusion; 
but we cannot engage in it sincerely and heart- 


It is so necessarily and unavoidably. There is 
the bridal bonnet, and the mourning weeds, 
there is one, relieved for aseason from watching 
at the bed of sickness, and one, who for years 
has known no sensation but that of joy. There 
are the young, for whom the words of wisdom 
must be made light and cheerful, and the aged, 
who look for sedateness and full assurance. 
There are the sceptical, who require a balancing 
of reasons, and a statement of doubts; there 
are the wel! assured believers, who love not the 
moving of disputed points, but seek that truth 
may be taken as established, and wielded asa 
well proved weapon. Of these various classes, 
some will be disappointed in one service, some 
in another. But all should seek to find satis- 
faction in the confident conviction, that all the 
lessons of the pulpit are needed by some among 
them,and that perhaps the time may come when it 
will be good for them to all reeall what they 
have once heard. 

Such then is an imperfect exhibition of the 
meaning of the parts of our service and of the 
design of the whole of them. By one simple 
test, each of us may know whether our voices, 
our hearts and our minds, have engaged in the 
public worship of God—i. e. we do leave the 
temple better than we entered it—with purer 
intentions, with worthier purposes, with loftier 
aims—with more of submission, reliance, peace, 
hope, charity and faith ? 





DUELLING IN CONGRESS. 
Tt will be remembered that after the melan- 
choly duel between Mr. Graves and Mr. Cilley, 


volume. under the guidance of Dr. ‘Welsh and 
Dr. Chalmers. 

Besides which, we have the Dublin Review, 
the Foreign Quarterly, and others, for smaller 
sections of the public, not included in the above 
view. 

But the chief point to which we are advert- 
ing, is this ;—The increased interest shown b 
the public, in theological discussion. Eac 
quarter-day we have a mass of printed investi- 
gation, amounting, in all,to above fifteen hun- 
dred pages, thrown upon the public, and all 
taken up and devoured.’ 








For the Register. 
THE LEVITICAL SACRIFICES, AND THE 
SACRIFICE OF CHRIST. 


no. vw 
The blood of Christ has therefore its great 
and sole significance in its thus being ‘in 
itself a proper and mighty energy to promote 
the justification of the soul.’ I1s whole influ- 
ence is moral. I will not say, indeed, that 
it may not possibly extend further than man’s 
imperfect vision can reckon, or revelation now 
teaches ; but its whole influence for us is moral. 
Our faith has no concern with it’any further. 
The ‘ atonement which we have now received 
by Christ (Rom. 5: 11,) is the effect which his 
death has on our hearts, in making them cor- 
respond with God's true service in an obedi- 
ent life, in a better sense than the blood of 
atonement in the Jewish ritual made the wor- 
shippers and the sanetuary externally at one. 
Atonement is reconciliation, nothing but recon- 
ciliation—the reconciliation, not of God to man 
by any substitution of his only-begotten to meet 


: 1 of the church, is equally unbecoming and irrev- | 
erent. Punctuality, too, should be the aim of | 
every one who is interested in the purpose of | 
the assembly, and respects the interest whieh | 
When once within the doors | 


the demands of the divine law in man’s stead, 
but the reconciliation of men’s hearts to God, 
the purification of their moral sentiments and 
feelings, of their minds and hearts from all ig- 
norance and sin, all unprofitable thoughte and 
doings, to serve the living God. The offering 
of Christ in his life and death, is the great effi- 
cacious moral power to turn men to God. And 


rey it is the ever-enduring power. ‘If the blood of 
the legislative bodies sent or accepted a chal-| 


F | balls, of goats, and the ashes of a heifer 
lenge to a duel, he should forthwith be expelled | sprinkling the unclean, sanctifieth to the purify- 
from his seat and office. 


The public received ,ing of the flesh, how much more shall the blood 
his enactment with approbation, believing that | o¢ Christ, who through the [by an] eternal 
it would do very much towards rectifying and | spirit offered himself, without spot to God, purge 
your conscience from dead works to serve the | 
living God.* No language could better express | 
the moral nature alone of Christ’s death, than 
this of the writer of the epistle to the Hebrews. ® 
And it expresses also, in the clause ‘éyan eter- 
nal spirit,’ the ever-enduring spiritual efficacy of | 
his death. His death was once for all; its 
moral influence shall be perpetual. To serve 
the living God, to have our ‘sentiments and 




















































































struction. {t matters little in what order they 
are arranged, and on this point we are left to 
consult our convenience. 

PRAISE. 


ily, without feeling,—feeling deeply and in-| and the awfal fatality in which it resulted, the 
tensely, that there is a part of our nature Upon) jndignation of the community rose to such a 
which it has as real and as grateful an effect| pitch, and expressed itself in so earnest a man- 
as has the coo! mountain spring, the balmy air, | ner that the representatives of the people in our 
the song of birds upon other parts of our na-| General Government were compelled to take 
worshippers should collect and compose their} service with praise, with the singing of a hymn. | ture. Let us give our thoughts to it,and we shall) some action to suppress the atrocious custom of 
For, as it is difficult so to enforce punctuality | feel,as we have never felt before,the power, and | 4 resort to single combat. Congress passed a 
'sablimity, and mystery of thought; let us con~| law, which enacted that, if a member of either of | 





others have in it. 
and upon their seats, they who now appear as | There is a convenience in commencing the 
e | 











: 

I" thoughts, preparing their best feelings, opening 
their minds and hearts to good impressions, and | upon the worshippers as to prevent interruption 
bringing with them, from the world and their! after the commencement of the services, the | sevrate by it our joys and fears, our hopes and 
daily business, nothing more than the convic-| attention may be less distracted by such an in-| sorrows, and we shall feel, as we have never 
tion that they have trials and dangers, which | terruption, during the singing of a hymn, than | fejt before, that the only light which breaks in 
need, above all things, the solemn influences during the most solemn act of devotion. The | upon our path, which can guide, cheer, and 
singing of a hymn, from the earliest age of the |bless us, is that which comes from spiritual 
Christian church, has formed a part of its pub- 


ferent Christian sects, which we should do well lic and domestic services. The power of the | And letthis service claim our sincerity, in| tion which exists in some quarters that to give 


to imitate, either in letter or in spirit. The human voice to express, sad ~ aly of the | sharing in it, when we remember that there are er to receive a challenge is proof of high chiv- 
; Catholic, as he crosses the sacred portal, dips | cor tReet the tapes of —_ pies es ehin op | ote around us who are praying with their alry. But Congress has only deceived the pub- | 
the pure water, and marks the holy sign upon hag thus early secured to aid in the pre hearts, and are feeling in their hearts that it is | lic, and should now be held to comply with the | 
a his forehead and breast. We need not perform | God. These bodily rye might ot GWE ine, and needful and good to pray. Think | terms of its own enactment. Recently two 
i decaaiiiaie, \abaee, seo. of ike. lenin have impeded the serious action of the mind | what various experiences, what numerous tri- 
and heart: they might have occupied them- ajs, what lonely sufferings, what a weight of having left their seats and the district to go and 
selves, and distracted the thoughts of the wor-| burdens, fears and cares, are all cheered by that| meet each other in single combat. Preliminary 
shipper. But now these senses are engaged ON | service, in the united worship of a large body | Measures were attempted in Congress for the 
the side of the soul, and aid its aspirations; | of human beings. Near us may be one who) sake of inquiring into the affair, with a view to 
ination of Christians, on reaching their several | give harmonious expression = its sighs and | has been raised from a dangerous sickness; one | straign the offenders, but these measures were 
places, repeat, interpally, a short preparatory | hopes, and in beautiful combinations of lan-4 whose enfeebled frame permits only a rare and | at once opposed by a vote of 106 to 82. 
prayer, that they may individually prepare them- | guage, they hallow and elevate our conceptions | oceasiona! opportunity for worship; one who is | Congress thus refused to investigate the affair; it 
selves by worship of their own, to engage in| of divine things. | thinking of a dear departed friend ; one who is | proved treacherous to its own recognized duty. 
the public service. If we object to any appa-| There =o ques how this part of our re- (experiencing the most anxious spiritual strug- | Upon what times have we fallent What fate | Bish: and, dhecnghh.our-entiaiebiatiel 0? aid} 
rent formality in such an observance, then again | ligious services should be performed; whether | gjings. Such as these there are,—yes, and of} is before us* To what ruin are we tending! 


aes, " _ |that he has done, have our purposes continu- 
we may keep to the spirit of it, while we per-| by the congregation in general, or by an espe- many more classes, in every large body of wor: | |ally renewed, our hearts and lives assimilated | 


cial selection from them. Our views on this | shippers. We know what changes one short) ae siiniatah to his. And so shall it be, thou ‘ Lamb of God, | 
point are mostly decided by education and habit. | week may work in the hearts, the lives, the | ENGLISH DISSENTERS’ CHAPELS BILL. | who takest away the sin of the idiiandnes| 
habits, and lose their meaning and their power. | We generally approve the mode to which we happiness of our neighbors. These changes While this very important legislative measure it away by the power of thy life, and character, | 
Our fathers have handed down to us a simple | are accustomed. Yet in opposition to this gen-| come with them to the house of prayer. Let ’~ |and doctrine, and spirit—takest it away by thy | 
eral tendency, it is not uncommon for some who | their deep sincerity, which we cannot question, | the British Parliament, and at the time of its moral power, as thou didst take away oentet 
have long been familiarswith the practice of one | move us to feel, and then we too shall pray. | passage, it was understood or agreed that CET | sicknesses and diseases by the power of thy 

body of Christians, to be strongly impressed by As to the form of language, the subjects, 819 cases then in litigation should be decided “ 
an occasional observance of a different practice. and proprieties of public prayer, but little need according to the fate which it met with, and 
It may be the novelty or variety, rather than | be said, and that little is suggested by the great 
any greater excellence of the practice which is condition of sincerity. For sincerity will lead 
new to them, which leads them to prefer it.— (to simplicity and earnestness ; it will suggest 
Thus the mode of singing, practiced by the de-/ fitting words and proper tones ; how our peti- 


scendanis of the persecuted Covenanters of} tions should be spoken, and what they should 
Scotland, in which the whole congregation sing comprehend. 





which ave obtained in sincere worship. 
communion with God. 











There is something in the observances of dif- | annulling that puerile and contemptible persua- 





members have come under its condemnation, 





: they are designed to express; the purity of pur- 
pose with which we should approach the al-| 
tar, and the name of Christ, by and through 

Another denom- 


principles purified for such a serviee, this is 
worthy the mission of Jesus; worthy all his | 
teachings, his sufferings, and death; worthy | 
all the sacred institutions he established to pro- | 
mote it ; worthy the institution of his Church, his 


it whom we are taught to pray. 


Baptism, his Supper, by which we remember | 





re 


form no visible act. Weare to remember, how- 


ever, that all these practices may become mere 


was passing through its various stages before 


and unostentatious mode of service. They se- 
lected it, as in keeping with convictions which 
they had formed in their own minds. If we 
retain it, we can infuse life into it only by sin- 


cere observance, and by making the best use of 





miraculous word. Sacrifice of nobler name, | 
and richer efficacy, than the sacrifices of old! | 
Offering for man, as it teaches us also to be | 
hke-minded with thyself, to offer up our bod-| 


. . . » | 
ies and spirits a living sacrifice to be obedient | 


} 


then according to its provisions. ‘The measure 
was suggested and carried through at a very 
critical moment for the interests of our English 
and Irish brethren. While it was pending, of 
course, much anxiety was felt, and after it was 
passed great relief was experienced. Its tri- 
umph has highly encouraged our brethren. 
Extensive efforts and outlays are now made by 


its mere simplicity. 
As to the order and succession of the several | 


- 


unto death! 

We have, we most sincerely judge, come | 
naturally, rationally and scripturally, to the} 
views above expressed respecting the nature of | 
the Jewisn sacrifices, and their introduction into | 
the Mosaic dispensation. Our guide has been | 
the express declarations and the clear scope of | 
the Bible. Of congequence, those passages in | 
the New Testament referring to the death of | 
Christ in language borrowed from the Jewish | 
ritual, expressed not the nature of that death, | 
but were intended to reach men’s minds through | 
modes of thought familiar to them as Jews, or | 
as those not unacquainted with sacrifices. In| 
short, the language borrowed from the Jewish | 
ritual to express the nature of Christ’s death, | 
must be local and figurative. We must seek 
for ourselves the meaniog as founded in gener- 


exercises in which we engage, one or two re- 
Christianity seems to 


ss ee = a aied v 
lt 


ap sem Sie 


marks may be made. 


have introduced, or at least to have sanctioned | In that service we are all breth- 
vay roduced, or at leas : : ; 
che ialliinaladne at waitin eileen dubia est the hymn line by line, in one wide barst of| ren, and we commence it with the simple 
ie com i 
mre ets . | praise, without the aid of choir or organ, words which express our common relation te 
the minister, who speaks and utters the pray- 


r er , sad which would not be tolerated by them: this our Maker—‘ Our Father.’ With the feelings 
2 ss the united | ‘ : “ , , : 
ers, and t@ the choir, who yr an eee mode may impress an occasional observer, a8 | and sympathies of brethren, we express adora- Chapels which are insured to their use, and 
best adapted to promote sincere homage, and 40 | jjgn, gratitude, penitence, supplication and 
produce a full effect. But a single harmonious | tryst, 


Fam oe 


7 
eT 


- 


ae 


them for the repair and decoration of the 


praises of the congregation. 
worship, the reader of the synagogue allowed | 


We remember what we ar d what 
i any attendant to read and expound the law and| | . j e and wha 
‘4 Strain may, under other circumstances, lead him | we have, what we suffer, and what we enjoy, 


‘ the ts, so in early Christian worship lib- | : aoe 
ne prague, 20 3 y , P | to question his preference. That mode, un-| what we ought to be and what we need. The 


erty was given to any well disposed person to} doubtedly, would be the best, could every indi- | answer to our prayers we do not expect in a| prosperity and their increase. The first case 
vidual join in it without discord, but as this is | yjsible outstretched hand, or in an audible speak-| which has come up to receive a treatment con- 
not possible, all may engage with their hearts, ing voice. Jn the heart which offers the peti- | formed to the provisions of the new Bill, isa 
and share 11s effects upon their hearts, while a |tion we are to receive and feel the reply. If Chapel owned and occupied by Unitarians in 
few perform the service. Well is it for all who | we have prayed sincerely, we have prayed ef-| Eustace Street, Dublin. Every possible shift 
- have not the power of music in voice or ear, | fectually. God’s arm is not shortened that it| and subterfuge was availed of by the opposing | 
heen introduced, as in the first church of OOF | that the ingenuity of man has invented, and his | cannot save. Just as truly as we live at the. patty to non-suit the rightful holders of it; the) 
ar. = wee formed at Leyden, = piety has consecrated the solemn organ to the! command of a power ees of ourselves. in a, ™0st shadowy pleas and the least promising 
Holland, and afterwards transferred to our Own! praise of God. That is an accompaniment of! world of sublime manifestations. in a life of evasions were devised, but all to no purpose. 

; Plymouth, it has always resulted in confusion | ‘ te ‘ a 
The Chancellor ruled according to justice, and 


Age hard . ' + the human voice, which finds but few insensible 
an issatisfaction. A general consent now | 5 % ow ay . wie “ee 
to its sublime tones. Let that majestic instru-| prayer work a gentle, a peacetul and a holy in-| the Chapel is secured to the Unitarians. We) 
| fluence over all that is within us. | congratulate our brethren upon this successful 


commits the office of public teaching to the min- | ment, that sweetest and nublest of all the devi- 

ces of its art, ever be sacred to its high pur- | test of the value of a measure which, though it 
In selecting an order of exercises, itis very| pose. Let it imprison the viewless air, and | DISCOURSE. concern material property, gold, and silver, and 
natural for us to recur to ancient practices, and | give it back again to the heavens in harmonivus | Finally, when the voice and the heart have ' brick and mortar, is by no means trifling or val- 
there seek authority for our own mode of wor- tones: let it rouse and soothe, let it gladden | performed their parts in our sacred services, the, ueless in relation to the interests of spiritual 
ri Yet z such a matter sa all perceive that) and hush, let it inspire and bind with its holy | mind exercises its functions by attention to re-| truth and righteousness. be scarcely appropriate to us in our condition 

ree choice should be exercised, and that all| spells, every element of devout feeling in our | ligious instruction. The reading of the Scrip- | d ci So f vh 
conditions of mere antiquity and custom ought, hearts. While revelry, and war, and innocent | tures designates them as the perpetual, the ex- | 7 J th aes as i al y 4 rot port 
to be put aside, if they stand in the way of the| amusement, have each the instruments, whose | haustless source from which this instruction is. ENGLISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE, re Petersen sme seg oor 
really most desirable effects which are tube pro-| sounds are congenial with passion, with ear- | to be drawn. The London Record, newspaper, presents me AOR te ae salmonella Soeserer a: 
some facts which show the great increase of the and guided by it."t We have endeavored to 
more substantial forms of periodical literature. | S¢parate, and we think successfully, what was 
We presume the writer intended to confine his | local and Jewish in the mode of presenting the 
remarks entirely to the enumeration of the new doctrine of the death of Christ, from what is 
religious magazines, for he has not mentioned | Christian and universal. Our salvation has 
some recently established periodicals of a more therefore nothing todo with receiving the death 
secular character. It can hardly be possible | of Christ in any sense of the Jewish sacrifices, 
that religious thought and interest will stagnate in any sense of veritable expiation. How 
in Great Britain under such a quarterly rein-| miserable to be sent plodding our long way 
forcement of periodical material as is enumerated through those ‘ beggarly elements’, in order to 
by the Editor. He dates the change, which | come to the simple Gospel! It is the old 
has taken place, about sixteen years ago, but he {troublesome heresy prevalent in Apostolic 
might have said eight years, or even less, He | times, perpetuated—the insisting on a man’s be- 
says: coming a Jew in order to be a Christian. Even 
«Up to that period ‘ two great quarterly jour- if those encrifices: could be called a type of 
nals, representing two leading opinions, the | Christ’s sacrifice, it is strange they should be 
‘ Liberal’ and the ‘ Conservative,’ entirely mo-| made a key or impress, whose actual counter- 
nopolized the public attention. They enjoyed part should be sought in the thing typified. An 


a sale of about 10,000 or 11,000 each, while ; ki f ; ; 
various attempts to establish a similar work, of apostle in ve © Adam as ‘ the figure ’ or 
It is the object of the sermon to impart in-| ® theological character, successively failed. type ‘ of him that was to come,’ expressly de- 
struction, to excite feeling, and tu urge to duty. | But what do we now behold? The Ist of | ojares that ‘not as the offence so also is the 
ming, Y-| January, 1845, will witness six quarterly jour- free gift.’ Rom. ¥. 14, 15. So if th . 
A vast variety of subjects connected with the | nals, all, more or less, of a theological cast, ordi b 7 d Ore : ‘ naar aint 
wants, the sins, the obligations, the capacities,| each representing, too, some distinct party in fices may <a called a type of Christ’s death, the 
difference is greater and more important than 
the resemblance. 


with the zeal which has thus been quickened 
among themselves, and the information which 
has been circulated concerning their views, we 
may hope that an advance will be made in their 


offer a’word of exhortation. Even now there! 
are some in Christian societies, who wish that 


any one of the congregation may be allowed to | 


share with the minister the exercises of teach- | 


' ing and prayer. But wherever the practice has | 


jal Christian truths and principles, which lie 
|deep below the forms of local and figurative 
language. Most certainly it is a fact, and is 
acknowledged so by one who entertains opposite 
| views from our own of the nature of Christ’s 
|death,—that ‘what was adapted to the He- 
brews in the days of Paul; nay, what was ab- 
solutely indispensable for their instruction, re- 


)moral meaning, just so truly does a heartfelt 


ister alone. 


proof, and confirmation, may, in many respects. 








Age after age they have served 
~ . . | | 
duced. Still it may please us to be assured) nage,or with gentle affection, let the most com-}to thiow a heavenly light upon the various 


that the order which we observe, is, in all es-| pleteand imposing of all the instruments of mu- paths through which as mortal men we walk. 
sentiat points, the same as that spontaneously | sic, ever be devoted to fill out the strains of de- From the beginning to the close of that sacred 

followed by the Christians of the first two or| voutand holy praise. Even the cherabim might | book, differently as the theme may be treated, it 
three centuries, with the exception that the! find in its prolonged, swelling tones, a fit ac- | contains but one theme, the relation of man to | 
communion is not partaken of now, as it then his Maker. The sermon, whether it be spoken 
was, upon every Sunday. The early authori- or written, is to illustrate that book, and to be. 
ties inform us that the public services of Chris- sanctioned by it. If this be true, the text, a] 
tian worship consisted of extempore prayers, stead of being as some may think it, a trivial | 
of the reading of the Scriptures, the illustra- | matter when compared with the sermon, is mn | 
tion, confirmation, and application of their in- reality a very importantmatter. That discourse. 
structions, by the president or minister of the which cannot be intimately connected with some | 
assembly, and of one or more sacred songs sung portion of the Scripture, is less appropriate for | 
in the praise of God, and to the honor of Christ. the pulpit than for some other places. When a 
In that order we have most of us engaged, text of Scripture has once been discoursed upon, 
ever since we were able to understand the pur- the text should always suggest to an attentive | 
pose of religious services. Any variation of its hearer, some great lesson, it should be illustrat- 
regularity would be noticed by us. Even the ed, or verified, to his mind, and should enforce | 
length or-brevity of a single portion of it would in full power the meaning of its single words. | 
\ 


companiment to their songs. 

Yet this service of praise may not engage 
the hearts of all worshippers, merely because 
they take no active part in it. We ought all to 
fix our devotion upon it while it lasts. We 
should dwell on the words and sentiments of the 













hymn, and catch each note of music as the’ 
strain leaves the earthly temple to rise to heaven. 
Independent of the effect of each single note, 
there are other religious influences combined 
with sacred music; such as the wonderful pow- 
er of the human voice, the ingenuity which 
trains many voices to measure and to harmonize 
their tones; the chain of sympathy which moves 
many hearts incommon. These influences ally 
themselves to what is most mysterious in human 
nature, and well nigh prove that such capacity 
for praise in men assures the existence and the 
glory of the object of praise in the supreme and 
invisible God. If once, and only once in our 
mature life, all the combined influences of sa- 
cred song and deep toned organ pipes should 
greet our ears, the strains would vibrate in our 
ears as long as they fulfilled their furctions.— 
They would echo in our dreams, and impress 
our memories, as if we had listened for one mo- 
ment to the fabled music of the heavenly 
spheres. Custom should not deaden us to these 
influences. Pure and true devotion can keep 
them fresh, and make them always effective.— 
Let no individual who has entered the church 
for worship, and ieft it unimpressed, utter a 
complaint that worship cannot make him better, 
unless he has sought with his whole soul to 
unite in the songs of praise. If he have not 









excite remark. We know when to rise and 
whea to sit. Weall take the becoming pos- 
ture, and persons who have a common regard 
for decorum, forego all whispering and smiling 
during the services. This is all the effect of 
mere habit; we have become-accustomed to the 
order and the propriety. Now we may find 
some benefit in dwelling for a few moments 
upon the several parts of these services, asking 
their purpose, and what we must do to secure 
it; seeking their meaning, either as exciting 
feeling, or appealing to the reason, or addressed 
to the intellect. 


The word ‘ worship’ is applied to ail the ser- 
vices. Many, when they speak that word, re- 
alize its meaning. They feel that it is a word 
connected with loftiest sentiments, with deep 
and reverential] feelings, and with august truths. 
But there are others from whose lips that word 
worship drops with the familiarity and the ap- 
parent insensibility of their common household 












the trials, the sorrows of humanity, are to be py gh er an Gusto ie 
illustrated by the spiritual counsels of revealed views have fallen to some 7,000 or 8,000 each. 
trath. In the course of a year many of those 1. We have the Church of England Quarter- 
subjects will be presented in their just order, so ly, whose character is not so easy to describe, 
that the regular attendants upon the service will i ™ th as Low — ee oo 
hear sooner or later the instruction which they te a eo Woh 
may chiefly seek. Yet itis to be remembered, 2. There is Dr. Worthington’s Quarterly, 
that it is not always easy in each sermon to| *° Which Mr. Gladstone 1s sup sagtemasscdber 
meet the feelings of each individual in a mixed 


aid 
audience. Some may have cause to say ‘ we 


3. The British Critic being Ce ar Mr. 

Palmer commenced the English iew in its 
have piped unto you, and ye have not danced, 
we have mourned unto you and ye have not Ja- 


room, which of course speaks the sentiments of 
mented.” They have come with cheerful spir- 


the moderate Tractarians. 
4. Butthe Oakley and Ward party being 
its to the house of God, and have heard a sad 
lesson. They have entered it bowed down with 


dissatisfied with this, have turned the Remem- 
brancer into a quemny which of course gives 
1 
affliction, and the voice and theme of the preach- 
er have not been in sympathy with their strick- 













* Prof. Stuart’s Comm. on Hebrews, pp. : 
+ Hebrews, ix. 13, 14. ebrews, pp. 274, 275 











For the Register. 
WARREN STREET CHAPEL. 


The ninth Anniversary of the opening of this 
Institution was celebrated on Sunday evening 
last. Several hymns and chants were sung in 
an excellent manner by the choir connected 
with the Chapel. A sermon was preached by 
Rev. F. D. Huntington from Ecclesiastes iv. 13, 
and Proverbs xiii. 7. ‘ Better isa poor and wise 
child, than an old and foolish king who will no 
more begdmonished.’ ‘There is that maketh 
himself rich, yet hath nothing; there is that 






































5. The Congregationalists are about to start 
their own quarterly in January, to be edited by 
Dr. Vaughan, and, 
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The aim of the discourse was to show the reli- 
ative value of wealth and virtue, riches and 
character, the mutual dependence of the rich 
and the poor, and the duties of the former class 
towards the latter. He adverted to the noble 
object of the Institution, to elevate, exalt and 
digmfy the character, to Christianize the less 


for the occasion on which it was i pees 





favored class of the community; and he earn- 
estly appealed to the liberality of his hearers to 
aid with their contributions the good cause. 
Rev. Mr. Mr. Barnard then made some remarks 
stating the wants of the Institution, and ask- 
ing the liberal aid of his hearers. The Chapel 
was neatly adorned with evergreen and flowers, 
the audience was large, and the exercises were 
all of a very interesting nature. We hope 
that the collection was large, and that the In- 
stitution will always receive the support which 
it so eminently deserves. G6. 





For the Register. 
HOSPITALITY OF ‘THE CHURCH? 


My thoughts, Mr. Editor, turn this morning 
with particular intensity to one of the churches 
of our city—claiming, beyond doubt, a conspic- 
uous place among its sisters,—where the ill- 
success of occasional visitors and worshippers is 
fast tending to become a proverb. Possibly in- 
deed that time has arrived already. Jt may be 
thought from the date of this notice, that the 
writer is giving vent to the first, fresh impulse 
of vexation, not a day old, and which therefore 
has had no time to cool. But it is notso. He 
is rather giving the results of an oft-repeated 
experience within two years past ; and evident 
enough it has been during that time, that he 
does but share in a common misfortune. He 
never fails to see those who, like himself, are 


prefatory note, ‘ Few Sermons that are 
ed are less adapted for publication than 
It is entirely Jocal in its character and relates to 
such topics as canrot be of interest beyond the 
circle of the Congregation that listened.’ Thig 
is given as the reason why the discourse is 
“not offered for general distri but, 
— for the gratification of private feelings,’ 
is may be true as a general ositi et 
we feel confident that this Se cil ic cas 
with interest by every one into Whose 
may fall, and upon every one who: 
leave valuable impressions, impart : 
solation and guidance. We extra 
lowing passages. : 


‘ And first let me tell you how tetrarkable 
the fact has been, in our case, respecting the 
extent of mortality. Ifto be exempt from the 
visitations of death is a mercy,—if to have few 
of our dwellings filled with funereal darkn 
and to have few names added to the list those 
who have taken up their 

‘ Chambers in the silent halls of death,’— 

if this is a blessing, then we have been rich 

blessed indeed. You will probably be me 
surprised as | have been, to know how unusv- 
ally limited the number is of those who have 
deceased, within the circle of our own congre- 
gation, during the year 1844. That numbe: 
has included but three adult persons, and only 
seven of all ages. From the 29th of May to the 
25th of October—a period embracing about five 
months—the burial services of our religion were 
not performed over the mortal remains of 2 


first Sunday in the year. The writer ie ge 
















pacing the porch: long after the service has be- 
gun within. He never fails to be accosted, 
once and again the same day,—often by well- | 
dressed females—to ‘ know if he can tell where 
the sexton was to be found.’ At an early stage 
of his experience, he answered such inquiries in 


e his simplicity,—that ‘ he was probably engaged 


at the moment, and would soon appear.’ But 
he has learned more wisdom from time. When 
the like question for the sexton, was put to him 
yesterday (by a lady again), your correspond- 
ent was constrained to tell her, ‘that to his 
knowledge, nothing of the sort had ever yet 
been seen in that porch.’ He has observed 
these disheartened seekers, after a while—and 
that too, of both sexes, and more than once,— 
descend the steps to find a kindlier hospitality 
elsewhere. This was his own sad predicament 
yesterday, and has been such before. For this 
state of things, what will it be thought, is the 
apology? The difficulty was stated some weeks 
ago to one who is an active member of the soci- 
ety ; and in reply ‘ he confessed that this was a 
sore evil, and they were all fully aware of it. 


| It had been a matter of debate over and over at 


the proprietors’ meeting, what remedy could be 
found; but as there were no pews which the 
sexton felt to be at his disposal, he relieves him- 
self from the embarassments to which he is in 
consequence subjected, by keeping out of the 


, 


way.’ The writer will not take upon him to 


solve, whether it be most likely that this answer 


satisfied those who gave it ;—or only,*that it 
was hoped it might satisfy those for whom it 
But does it not occur to mind, 
that of such as at times are led to some other 
house of worship than their own, all are not, 
literally, strangers. Thev have friends,—ac- 
quaintances at least,—in the society, to whose 
pews they would feel no scruple in being shown. 
The names of these friends are much more fa- 
miliar to them than their numbers; and in this 
dilemma, the presence of the sexton, (if he 
would have the grace to show himself) would 


was meant. 


be very convenient and pleasant, (Some one 
made a suggestion like this, yesterday, in the 
porch, who was precisely thus situated.) But, 
to pass by this consideration, however sufficient ; 
—for there is no need to dwell upon it,—is 
there anything in the reason above alleged, so 
very peculiar to the church in question? Is it 
not equally true of several others, that there is 
not a pew either to be purchased or hired? In 
those assemblies however, where there is a 
press for room, and atthe same time the attrac- 
tions of the preacher require that it be turned 
to the utmost account, vanity conspires with 


politeness in the occupants, io provide against 


the exigency. Even in these much-prized 
churches, there are, for one cause or another, 
pews upon which the sexton knows that he can 
count as vertually opeu; while the gratified 
owners of many others, (who have a seat or 
two usually to spare) instruct him that they are, 
when occasion calls, at his disposal. But it is 
not perhaps quite clear or certain, that the want 
of a conductor at the house now in mind, is the 
only bar in a chance-visitor’s way. Many per- 
sons, the writer notices, venture even with- 
in the inner door, and take their places in the 
passage-way in the rear of the pews ;—whether 
urged on by their religious fervor, or their 
confidence of a good reception, it might be a 
nice point to settle. But if the Jast, it is not 
long probably before they begin to feel some 
tisings of skepticism. There did your corres- 
pondent witness yesterday eight or ten individ- 
uals, he thinks; quite at loss what further to 
do with themselves, and in whom ‘ patience had 
her perfect work.” Many an exploring eye was 


cast alohg either avenue, if haply they might 
desery a sign of vacant space, or a beckoning 
But—forgive our frankness—the defi- 
ciencies of the sexton do not seem to be sup- 
plied by the promptness of his employers; and, 
singular as the fact may seem, a reverted eye 
would appear, in such cases, to be the rarest of 
It will be thought, very likely, high 
presumption in a censor to throw in a word of 
advice, where his own benefit in common with 
other unfortunates, is, it will be said, the modest 
end in view. And yetaremedy there is for the 
evil; a partial one perhaps, but surely obvious 
That same rear-passage, just men- 
tioned, is of width easily to admit, without im- 
peding any one’s motions, short settees or a few 


hand. 


all sights. 


enough. 


chairs, where those who now stand, might sit 
and though they cannot see, might hear. Prob 


pound, 


thejr labor utterly in vain. 
CuLTOR DEORUM FRUSTRATUS. 


Monday morning. 




















us Tractarianism in full blossom. 
language. They say they worship in this or| an ear for music, he may have a heart for its|en souls. Such may be, such often is, the case. 6. The North British is already in its second ; maketh himself poor, yet hath great riches.’ 








ably for even this they would gratefully com- 
Whether the church which has drawn 
forth these hints, be a mile from the Common 
or nearer, it is of little significance to inquire. 
Doubtless, if diligent search be made the com- 
ing Sunday through the heart of the city, they 
who have curiosity in the matter, would not find 


N Lirrext’s Livine Acz. For contents 
vertising columns. A new volume, and the 
year has just commenced. By T.H.Carter & Co. 


single individual of this parish. 1 cannot recor 
so extraordinary an instance, and none of u: 
ought to contemplate it, without a devout 
thanksgiving to Him whe holds our life anc 
breath in his Almighty hand, for that kindres; 
that has so spared us. It seems almost like ar 
|exception to the ordinary laws and procedure; 
of Providence ; it is certainly an exception 
the common course of human events. Loo} 
jon the assembly of worshippers that are gath 
ered each Sabbath within these walls—an as 
; sembly comprising more than two hundred dif 
| ferent families, besices a large body of person 
|not connected with families of their own—an 
you will be impressed with wonder that th 
' finger of dissolution has touched but those fev 
‘only, out of all these living forms. It is no 
| probable that any society in the city, of sucl 
numerical extent as this, has been so free fron 
| bereavements. Nor can we expect to be so fre: 
,again. Such an exemption can hardly occur ; 
| second time within the same limits. Let us b 
| prepared for a changed lot. Let us see to j 
that we be not spared—‘let alone this yea 
also’—only to be cumberers of the ground 
Let us not forget that we are perishable an 
frail and must all die; and while we are grate 
ful that our probation is lengthened out, let uv 
| be careful so to use it that it shall not have bee 
_ prolonged only to multiply our transgressions 
‘only to increase our sin and shame, only to en 
\hanee our guilt, only to give intenser bitter 
|ness to our remorse, and to bring upon us 
, heavier retribution.’ 
* * * 
| ‘There have been some casés, in the cours: 
|of the year, of very sudden, unexpected death 
| Such providences afford a distinet subject fo 
| meditation, of themselves,—and a very seriou 
‘and religious meditation it ought always to be 
|The blow that is so unforeseen, that falls s 
abruptly and strikes down a familiar form fron 
our side, is not felt at first in al] its heavines 
|and poignancy by those who are most neat!' 
affected by it. The sensibilities are in some de 
gree stunned. It takes a little time to recove 
| from the first shock, and to realize what a terri 
ible thing has happened to us. The full tide o 
| grief does not flow till afterwards. With thos 
who are a little farther removed, however, it is 
/not so. They who only held a passing and ac 
cidental | intercourse with the deceased—the 
community in which he moved—are most struck 
and overpowered when the intelligence firs 
/comes upon them. They are awed for a mo 
|ment, at such a quick operation of the grea 
law of destruction. They find it hard to be 
lieve that one who mingled so lately, so bu! 
| yesterday, a living and active being amid them 
,—one whom they saw, and never associate; 
| with ideas of decay—that such an one shouk 
| be motionless and lifeless, and hidden in thé 
| place of ashes—the distant and closed tomb. 
| [hey pause and reflect and the countenance is 
sad, and some momentous thoughts start up i 
|the mind, as sudden as the death was. Fora 
}moment at least, however soon the worldly 
heart may succeed in putting reflection out of 
the way again, and struggle to forget it,—for 
|one moment at least, eternity, with all its tre- 
|mmendous realities, is brought up face to face 
before the soul. The invisible is thrown open. 
The veil seems to be lifted up. The curtain, 
that hides futurity, is wrn asunder. The 
silence seems to be broken, and God speaks au- 
dibly and aloud to his children. The voice in 
| which he speaks we must sooner or Jater hear; 
and the words he utters are, ‘ Be ye also ready, 
for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
Man cometh.’ ‘Prepare to meet thy God.’ 
Foolish beings that we are, ever to try to put 
| reflection out of the way; ever to attempt 
forget how liable our breath is at any moment to 
cease, and the swift vital current in our veins to 
stop; ever to wish to resist the gentle and 
gracious admonition, sent to save us from being 
overtaken with unlooked for misery, and to se- 
cure us calmness and steadfastness and cheer- 
ful hope, in that hour when we shall need it 
most! The lessons of sudden death are very 
plain, and very affecting, and should be very 
abiding, and well learned by every wise and 
rational soul. Let them not have been bestowed 
on usin vain. ‘I say unto all, Wateh, for ye 
know not the day,-nor the hour, when your 
Lord doth come; watch, lest coming suddenly 
he find you sleeping.’ 
. . 


\ 





‘ Occasionally during the year 1 have been 
called somewhat accidentally to offer burial 
prayers over those who had never an established 
relation with us as a society. They had friends 
in our number, and that accounted for my being 
there. One young man especially, from a dis- 
tant and foreign country, became an occasion of 
a sad kind of interest to me, although | neve! 
saw him that I am aware, till I saw him 
his coffin. From what I Jearned of him, and 
of expressions that fell from him in his sickness, 
I could have wished that many other young me 
could have known and pondered what went 00 
in his heart. If they were reckless or irreli- 
gious before, I believe it might léad them to * 
stronger love for the sanctuary, a more faithful 
and regular worship, a devouter consecration 
the true objects of life, a closer fellowship wiih 
the good, more conscientious dealings and co” 
versation, deeper principles, and a more pract' 
cal exemplification of all the Christian virtues. 
Another, under happier circumstances, 1 
turned from along absence, by a toilsome 3 
painful journey, dragging the load of a diseas 
* | constitution, just to lie down to his sleep wi 
-| the ashes of his ancestors, in the companionshP 
of his kinsmen. He had the blessed fulfilme®! 
of a hope natural and strong in human or 
that he might die among his kindred, i 
tender ministrations from those that care 
him, have the well-known hands of affection re 
close his eyes, and a real sorrow to perform , 
last Christian offices, and weep over his ere , 
These, and similar occurrences, have ae 
me of one word of counsel which 1 am gla : 
an opportunity, in this connection, to eddeons ; 
u. Never fail, I gee tea whenever 1} 
within your power, or whenever you om a 
bly bring it within your aoe say Pea ve 
show kindness to a stranger 1n hie 
It is one of the sweetest of charities, rag a 
n benefactions a humane spirit can 


oblest 
and one of the most 
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j our religious duty. Thank 
pe oD ste oe any Ph to a lonely, 
forsaken, desolate victim of disease. Do it not 
asa drudgery, for the invalid will detect that 
reluctance and it will be as a new sting to os 
delicate sensibility, but do it as a delight. No 
matter ‘‘if the last star’’ at day-dawn finds you 
‘a watcher by his couch.”’ It shall all be - 
paid to you a t4ousand fold. Let his bagel 
eye rest on one friend, though never - olin 
fore. Let his sensitive ear hear ofan ge = 
whispers. There are those somewh ste as 
wide world, dear to him, ready to  aaiiene 
cious favors on your head, for ee oe 
How know you who shall — hg ot 
death-bed; or where that bed : -; ai or 
whether it shall be smoothed atall? The fra- 

rance of such deeds goes up like incense, a 
morial to the Heaven of heavens. Give 
pony cup of cold water,” said he who was a 
Meine example of this disinterested love, who 
aes .ys stayed to pity and stoop down and heal 
> f the grief even of humble servants and 
ord beggars, and impotent and offensive and 
loathsome mendicants that he had never seen 
but a cup of cold water in the 


before ,—**give 
name of a disciple, and ye shall not lose your 


reward.” 


—_—_—— 


Proverbs, arranged in alphabetical order ia two parts, 
$, g 


adapted to all ages and classes of people, but espe- 


cially designed for the young and the use of Schools. 
By William H. Porter. Boston: James Munroe & 


Company. 1845. 

This is a very curious and entertaining book, 
fall of ‘ wise sayings’ applicable to all classes 
and conditions of life; and ifit be true that ‘a 
word to the wise is sufficient,’ itis like to win 
its way from its brevity. It is a useful book to 
those to whom ‘ time is money,’ since ‘ he that 
rans can read,’ at least one of these pithy af- 
horisms—a book to be valued also, since it pre- 
serves much condensed wisdom that might oth- 
erwise be lost,—a pleasant book to the old, sivce 
it brings back to their memories and hearts, 
those watehwords of their childhood by which 
gentle hints were thus given to their wandering 
footsteps ; and a no less pleasant, and more val- 
uable book to the young ; especially if, as in 
days * lang syne,’ to put an English proverb in- 
to Latin is still an exercise of the school. In 
those days, how would our hearts have ex- 
ulted over such a collection. We gladly com- 
mend it to all as curious, instructive and enter- 
taining. 
erb, from which the compiler has certainly profi- 
ted. 


A GREAT BOOK 18 A GREAT EVIL. 


‘This saying was common among the Gre- 
cians, and has been found to be true, to acer- 
tain degree, in all ages of the world, since the 
publication of books; especially may it be said 


of the present, which is an age so couspicuous- | 


jy characterized for the multiplicity of its buoks, 
and the du/k of matter, rather than the amount 
of knowledge contained in them. 

Iu the first place, the mind is so constituted, 
that it cannot, either with profit or pleasure, 
dwell a long time uponone and the same sub- 
ject. It naturally seeks with eagerness some- 
thing new. Hence it is, if we undertake to 
read or peruse a large volume, we svon become 
wearied, and contract a sort of disrelish for its 
contents, and thus are led to throw it aside per- 
haps before itis half finished, without having 
obtained the object of the author. 

la the second place, amongst al! the volumin- 
ous books we can find, there are but a few, if 
any, Where the matter of which might not be 
expressed in a shorter and more concise manner. 

The /as¢ reason we notice, and by no means 
the least in importance, 1s, that time is too pre- 
C1008 tewhe weeted.> especially o*:ehimwee aphen 
so maoy new subjects and books are presented, 
which claim our attention, and without some 
knowledge at least of which the mind cannot 
rest satisfied. 





THE SALUTE ON THE COMMON. 

The news of the passage, on the part of the 
House of Representatives, of a joint resolution 
for the annexation of Texas, reached thie city 
on Monday evening last; and, at 12 o’clock on 
Tuesday, a salute of, we know not how many 
guns,was fired on Boston Common, in honor and 
rejoicing for that event. We have no disposi- 
tion te interfere with,—and, in ordinary cases, 
sould feel it to be a departure from our appro- 

nate sphere to notice, any public expression 

f feeling on the part of any political party in 

tion to any public measure, that had been 
pted or proposed; but, in this instance, we 
not be silent, or forbear to express the sor- 
‘ow and deep mortification we feel, that there 
iuld be, on the part of any of the citizens of 


on 


joston, of any political party, a disposition to 
lej0lee over an event, which should fill the mind 
f every friend of constitutional government, of 


e diffusion of liberty and the progress of man- | 


1, with emotions of shame and regret. 
What is this event in itself considered !— 
Vhat is it, as regards our own government, and 
e rights and powers conferred upon it by that 
strument, which was once deemed sacred, and 
1 to have some binding force,—the Con- 
tution of the United States? 


‘Ss OF Statesmen. 


ose 
We are not law- 
We make no claim to be 
vand expositors of the Constitution ; but 
jo claim common intelligence, a knowledge | 
the English language, and some ability to 
lerstand the provisions of that instrument, 
ler which Congress assembles, and is invest- 
with any power whatever. And among those 
visions,we look in vain for any passage, that 
tal quibbling or political craftiness can, by any 
lenuity, 80 construe, as to clothe Congress 
‘h power to receive into this Union,—least of 
, to annex by a joint resolution, a territory 
| people over whom is already established a 
gular, independent government. 
‘h provision. 


There is no 
The resolution of the House of 
‘presentatives was an act of usurpation, of 


trary power. They have just as much right | 


‘annex Mexico, or dismember New England, 
id annex it to Nova Scotia or Canada, as to | 
nex Texas. Here, then, is a gross, palpable 
ation of the Constitution. There is no lon- | 
' any supreme, inviolate law of the land adil 
Presentatives of the people, who ought | 
: guardians of the Constitution and lib- | 
7 to stand between the people and any at- | 
ipt at arbitrary power on the part of any de-| 


he Re 


be the 


‘iment of the government, have themselves | 
! 

come usurpers and despots, tools of executive 
ind a ati ° t | 
party dictation, and there js no longer any | 


‘aw bat the will of an unprincipl 
“g majority of their number. [, his-a wisi’ 
7 a a iS & matter | 
r rejoicing and jubilee, and the salute of a hun 
ath = 
ted guns? 


-d and self seek. | 


What is this event in its character and conse- | 
iuences? It isthe indefinite perpetuation AC. 
“casion of slavery by the deliberate act of a 
‘ernment, claiming to regard, establish and 
‘serve human rights more than any other 
’ earth. tis an act which covers the govern- 
“it and people of the United States with 
‘ne for their inconsistency, and w 


wig 
dishonor for their inhumanity. 


x will probably produce disunion; and upon 
Bop ks: national existence will erect a mon- 
" iahe ol posterity will write our epitaph | 
wanes pot Infam , and the tearsand ex- 
umanity will forever deepen the 
















ith disgrace | 
It threatens | 





the crew reported dead, as even give her name, or 


belonging to Rio de Janeiro. 


‘inscription. Is sach an act a matter of rejoicing 
‘and jubilee? 1s it not a desecration of Boston 
Common, to make it resound with salutes 
fired in favor of such an act as this? If any 
are in favor of the annexation of Texas, if 
they will/have it, if they think under the cir- 
cumstances that it is best, that it is necessary, 
let them remember the terrible price of national 
dishonor and a violated constitution, at which 
it is done, and be silent for.shame’s sake, 

















OBITUARY. 
HON. BENJAMIN RUSSELL. 

This excellent citizen and venerable patriot 
of the Revolution died in this city, on the 4th 
ult. The funeral ceremonies were attended by 
a large concourse of citizens, at the Rev, Mr. 
Young’s Church, where he had worshipped, 
and the remains were attended to the¢grave 
by the Mechanics’ Charitable Association, the 
} Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 
| and by wany of our most distinguished citizens. 
A brief notice of the event was prepared for 
\this paper, on she week following, but was by 





}some accident mislaid, and, under the impres- 
‘sion that it had been published, the subject 
| passed trom our minds, till our attention was 


iealled, by a friend, to the singular and uninten- 


‘tional omission. ; 
| The following highly respeetfal and deserved 
| tribute to his memory, we copy from the Daily 


Advertiser, of the 7th ult. 


| *Oo Saturday last died in this city, the Hon. 
| Bensamin Roussett, for many years the dis- 
tinguished editor of the Columbian Centinel. 
He had just oompleted the 83d year of his age, 
having spent the greater part of his long and 
busy life, in the conspicuous and responsible 
employment of the conductor of one of the lead- 
ing political journals of the country. He was 
| educated as a practical printer, and before com- 


pleting his apprenticeship, he entered the ser- | 


vice of the country as a soldier in the army of 
| the revolution, and while so engaged he was the 
occasional correspondent of his former master, 
Isaiah Thomas, Esq., who then published the 
Worcester Spy. He wage chifly known to the 
| public as the publisher of the Centinel, a semi- 
weekly paper, which for a long period under 
| his direction, hada wide circulation, and exer- 


throughout the country, and more especially 
\through the New England States. In the 
|management of this paper, he received much 
;voluntary aid from many of the most distin- 
'guished men of this State, several of whom 
were for years, frequent writers for his columns. 
Among these men were Fisher Ames, John 
Lowell, George Cabot, Stephen Higginson, 
| Timothy Pickering and others. 

Major Russell was a careful observer of the 
course of events, and presented the news of the 
| day to his readers ina striking and attractive 
| form, and his paper was so highly valued that 

for many years it had probably by far the lirg- 
(est circulation of any paper in New England. 
Major Russell was frequently elected by his fel- 
low citizens to important public trusts. He 
| was for many years one of the Representatives 
jof the City of Boston in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for several years a member of the 
Senate of the State, and for one or two years a 





MANUFACTURING DIVIDENDS. 


and dealers in Stocks on both sides of the Atlantic, is 
from Willis & Co’s Bank Note List for this month 
(Oct. 1844.) 

We are indebted to the Treasurers of the respective 
Corporations, who politely gave us every information 
required, for the accuracy of the following table, which 
first appeared in the Morning Post of Oct. last, it is 
believed. [The table, notwithstanding, has through 
more exact inquiry, been rectified in several particu- 
lars since its original appearance. } 
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+ Dividend in new shares. 
+ Not in full operation. 
| a Further dividend in new shares. : ‘ 
| b Not in operation as a distinct Corporation till 
1841. 

_ -e The Cotton Mill stopped from July 1842 to July 
1843. 
d Extra dividend of 25 per ct. of accumulated profits 
on manufacturing, sales of land, and rents to increase 
the capital from OED 000 v0 9160.08 

e Not in operation th ° 

f The pote 90 of this Company from 1838 to 1842 
inclusive, were expended io adding t and renovating 
the machinery and properties of the Corporation. 

g Extra dividend from the reserved profits of for- 
mer years. 


| 











| Arts or Beacars in New York. A writer 
in this city, toa New Haven paper, allades to * two 
wretched looking women, with emaciated infants in 
their arms, begging for bread,’ 
jeweller’s shop, in Broadway, where the rich were 
making liberal parchases. In relation to this allu- 
sion, the Tribune has a correspondent, who tells 
this story. A tew months since, @ clergyman in 
this city was frequently visited by a female, who 


As a specimen we give the first prov- ‘cised a powerful influence on public opinion ‘uniformly brought in-her arms an infant clothed in | 


rags, and so poor and emaciated that, apparently, 
\the little safferer’s existence could not be many 
days prolonged. After suitable relief had been fur- 
nished to the child, in the way of clothing, the cler- 
gyman went to another house, to make a call, and 
there found again, the ‘ living skeleton,’ he had just 
relieved. This time it was in the hands of another 
mother, and clothed in rags as before. 

He investigated the matter and found that the 


child was starved for the purpose of being used as_ 


capital in begging—that four different females used 
it for this purpose, each using different streets to ex- 
hibi: it in; and all claimed it as their own. They 


cleared by the operation about six dollars ‘per week. | 


{New York Express. 





Eastern Pauestine. The American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts, contains a notice of a work 
by John B. Sherwood, A. B., on Palestine, from 
notes made daring a tour through the Holy Laud in 
1843. It is highly commended. It speakr of geo- 


The following table, interesting to all parchasers 


near a fashionable | 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


From EnGuanp. The new steamship Cam- 
bria arrived at this port from Liverpool, on Friday 
the 24th ult., just after our paper went to press. 
She had a passage of eighteen days and a half, in 
consequence of head winds and storms; but she is 
reported to have worked admirably. 

English news to Jan. 4th 1s received, and French 
news to the Ist. The English Parliament was not 
in session, and there is but little political news. 

The President’s message was received in England 
by the Caledonia, on the 29th Dec. Parts of it are 
complimented and parts are commented on with 
great severity in several of the papers. The parts 
relating to Texas are thas referred to in the London 
Times. 











Mr. Tyler has not fallen far short of our prognos- 
tications in his lust effusion; but it is the t time 
since the foundation of the Union that the annual 
message of the President of the United States has 
been converted into a manifesto to justify a great 
act of violence, and to recommend a measure which 
amoants to an earnest preparation for offensive war. 
This unwieldy document includes every thing, from 
a didactic essay on the- properties of Republican 
confederations, down to the expediency of establish- 
ing a rope-walk ‘convenient to the hemp-growing 
region,’ and a Janatic asylum at Washington; bat 
every part of it is imbued with the same spirit, and 
that spirit tends exclusively to ogitate the mind of 
the American people on their foreign relations.’ 


In regard to the correspondence of Mr Calhoun 
with Mr. King, our minister in France, on the eub- 
ject of annexation, the Times says. 


* He, (Mr. Calhoun) at once placed the question 


very. * * * He argues explicitly that the interest 


unparalleled acts of spoliation and bad faith, on 
which the permanence of slavery on that continent 
avowedly depends. ‘This is the question stripped 
by its own advocate of all diaguise; and the odious 
motives in which this abominable scheme have orig- 
inated—namely, the aggrandizement of the United 
States, for the express purpose of perpet@ ting the 
| servile condition of the negro race—are laid bare to 
_ the wonder and execration of mankind.’ 





In farther commenting on the attempt of Mr. Cal- 
houn to influence the public mind in France, against 
_ the English policy for the suppression of slavery ,and 

in favor at least of neutrality, on the part of France, 
‘as respects annexation, the Times further remarks: 


| * There never was an instance in which our poli- 


cy was more unjustifiably impugned than in this | 


despatch of an American Minister, written for the 


|express purpose of being used against us at the — 
‘court of one of our nearest allies; and we are per- 
suaded that this mention of it will suffice to rouse | 
‘the just indignation of this country, and to show the 
real nature of these scandalous proceedings to the 


whole world.’ 


The Morning Chronicle is equally severe. It 
charges the French press as having been bought up 
| by slave capital. 


‘No inconsiderable share of the diplomatic activ- 
| ity of General Cass was spent upon the Journal des 
Debats, which he succeeded in winning over from 
| the interests of humanity to those of the slave deal- 
ers and Anglophobes on this important point. 
other Louis-Philippist and Conservative journals are 
| fall for slavery.’ 
have either founded or purchased them. 


on its true basis—the existence and interests of sla- | 


of the European Powers demands that théy should | 
«not only tolerate. but encourage and promote sla- | 
very in America, and therefore assist America in | 


The | 


Indeed, slavery-capital is said to | 
So that | 
‘the French Court and Government have not an or- | 














hold a Convention in the Hall of the House of 
Robert Rantoul, Jr., Wendell 
Channing, Rev John Pierpont, Rev 
and other distinguished { 
pected to address the meeting. 





of tures will be commen 


evening. 


Services will begin at 7 o’clock. fl 





{4 HON. LOUIS C. LEVIN, Member of Con- 

ess elect from the first Congressional District in 
tal Ivania, will deliver a Lecture upon the exten- 
sion of Papal power in the Repeal Club, on Monday 
evening next, at the Tremont Temple, at 7 o’clock. 

Admittance 25 cts. fi 





§g A NEW YEAR’S TRACT was lately for- 
warded to the several Sunday Schools that contributed 
flowers to uur Floral Procession of the 4th of July.— 
Should any of these Schools fail to receive their cop- 
ies, they will have the kindness to notify the subscrib- 
er of the fact, and the omission shall be immediately 
supplied. CHARLES F. BARNARD, 

il 5 Warren street, Bostun. 








{3 MR. HUDSON will deliver a Lecture upon 
| Macbeth, at the Warren St. Chapel, on Tuesday eve- 
er Feb 4th, at 7 o’clock. . 

ickets at 25 cents; may he had of Messrs Crosby 
| & Nichols, Oven J. Faxon, J. Tower and C. Jackson, 
| and at the door on Tuesday evening. fl 














| ear a ETRE 
WARRIAGES. 





| In this city, by Rev Dr Sharp, James Bates, Esq: 
| of Boston, to Mrs Anna Tower Lincoln, daughter of 
, Capt Daniel Butes of Cohasset. * 

On Monday evening, by Rev Mr Winslow, Mr P. 
| Windsor to Mise Mary E. C. Willard. 
26th inst, by Rev Mr Noyes, Mr James M. Knights 

Miss Hannah Moody. 
| By Rev Mr Tucker, Mr Frederick Cushing to Miss 
| Mira Washburn, both of Bridgewater. 
| In South Boston, 16th inst, by the Rev Mr Capen, 
| Mr Elias T. Bowthorpe to Miss Isabella Bowthorpe, 
| both of Charlesrown 
| In Natick, on Monday evening, by Rev Mr Hunt, 
| Mr Wm C. Dowse to Miss Caroline Ware, both of 
| Sherburne. 
| In Haverhill, Mr Thomas Mickell to Miss Caroline 
| Bailey, both of Boston. 
| In Newbury, Mr William Hale, Jr. to Miss Mary 
D. Plummer. 

| In Westboro’, 22d inst, Mr Nathan B. Chamberlain 
| to Mias Sarah H. F. Jones. 


} to 


DEATHS. 





In this city, 28th inst, Priscilla W., wife of Mr Wm 

' Keith, 43. 

| 29th inst, Mrs Temperance Cook, 92. 

| 26th inst, Mrs Lydia Thompson, 75. 

| In Milton, on Sunday morning, Mr Jeremiah T. 

| Fenno, 62. 

| In Roxbury, 24th ult, at the residence of A.M. 

| Withington, Miss Freelove Forbes, 91, formerly ot 

| Bridgewater. 

) In Needham, 22d inst, of lang fever, Mgs Mary Ar- 
nold, wife of Mr Thomas Arnold, 52. 
In Edgartown, 27th ins., Mrs Hannah, wife of Capt 

| Chase Pease, 65. 

| In Stow, 23d inst, 

| Walcott, Esq. 3 yrs. 

In Townsend, 21st inst, Mr Samuel B. Spear, 37. 

In‘Watertown, 24th inst, suddenly, Miss Malinda 


Emcline B., daughter of Joel 


| member of the Executive Council. He was for logical changes which Eastern Palestine is contin-| gan which is not at the same timegan organ of the | Leathe, 52. 


|many years an active and distinguished member 


.|of the Mechanic Association, and of other char- 


itable and useful institutions. In all his em- 
| ployments he devoied his efforts and influence to 
|the dissemination of good principles, the encour- 
|agement of benevolent objects, and the promo- 
a of see gate welfare. He was aman of a 

Vitcl Tal tensor aKkl-botevelent- ‘ 
| althoagn he oe ourvived by oneal _ 
|} active period of his life, he has left behind bim 
}many who remember with gratitude his acts of 
kindness. We trust some one competent to the 
| task, will favor the public with an authentic ac- 


| 7 : 
|count of the events of his Jong and active hfe. 





SECULAR SUMMARY. 





| Treaty wirnh Cuina. The secular newspa- 
| pers contain a letter from Mr. Cushing, eur Minis- 
| ter to China, giving an outline of the Treaty. It is 
too long for our columns, and will undoubtedly be 


|seen by most of our readers in other papers. It is 
} 


| regarded as highly advantageous to our country. 
By the remarks of Sir Henry Pottinger (given in 
another part of this paper,) in regard to the Eng- 
lish Treaty, it appears that the privileges granted to 
England are to be extended to other nations, and of 
| course we are sharers of the benefits. This is also 
true as to the provisions of the American treaty, as 
| appears by the following remarks of Mr. Cashing. 
| After a statement of some of the peculiar provisions 
of the treaty, he says:— 
Many of them are new and important. 
Some of the English newspapers have comment- 
| ed rather boastfully upon the fact that the English 
| arms had opened the ports of China to other nations, 
}and at the same time have, with flippant ignorance, 
‘ridicaled the idea of a mission trom the United 
States to do that which (it was said) had been al- 
| ready wholly done by England. 
| I ascribe all possible honor to the ability displayed 
| by Sir Henry Pottinger in China, and to the success 
| which attended his negotiations; and I recognise 
| the debt of gratitade which the United States and 
|all other nations owe to England for what she has 
| accomplished in China. From all this much bene- 
| it has accrued to the United States. 

Bat, in return, the treaty of Wang Hiya, in the 
new provision it makes, confers a great benefit on 
the commerce of the British Empire; for the supple- 
mental English treaty stipulates that any new privi- 
leges conceded by China to other nations shall be 
enjoyed also by England, and there is a similar pro- 
| Vision in the treaty of Wafig Hiya; and thus, what- 
| ever progress either Government makes in opening 
this vast empire to the influence of foreign commerce 
|is for the common good of each other and of all 
Christendom. 
| 


Se 





Texas and ANNEXATION. The New Or- 


| leans Picayune of the 11th inst. has the following 
article:— 





We have seen a private letter, written by a gen- 
| tleman residing in Galveston, who ought to be ac- 
| quainted with political movements in ‘Texas, which 
strengthens the rumor, mentioned by us yesterday, 
that Gen. Daff Green had met with indifferent treat- 
ment from the Executive of that republic. It was 
believed by the writer that Gen. Green’s exequatur 
had beenrevoked. Capt. Elliott,the British Charge, 
arrived in Galveston from the Capital on the 6th in- 
stant. He is reported to have said that Gen. 
Green’s difficulties with the administration are of a 
serious character—though he is silent as to what 
they really are. The British Charge, and Mr. Sa- 
ligny, the French Charge, are said.to be in a joy- 
ous mood, at something or other that has transpired 
in the diplomacy between Texas and the United 
States, and both of these gentlemen have stated 
that annexation is impossible for three years to 
come. The source whence we have received theae 
items of intelligence imparts great weight and au- 
thenticity to them. Something has gone wrong. 





CAPTURE OF A SLAVER. The Ferret, 10, 
Commander Oake, captured on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, a schooner with 400 slaves on board, six 
days out. She was without colors, papers or chart, 
having, it is sapposed, been all thrown overboard. 
No person would acknowledge to be captain, whom 


ere found. It is 
her name is the Adventure, of 140 tons, 
‘ At the time of cap- 
ure, the Ferret was on her passage to St. Paul de 


say to whem she belonged, or w 
believed 


| Leonde, distant about 250 miles. 





= CRANBERRIES. Mr Wm. Hall, of Norway, 
Maine, has Succeeded jn raising cranberries on a 
patch of boggy land. He sowed the berries, in the 
spring, on the snow and ice. The seed took well 
and entirely rooted out the weeds. Last year, he 
gathered six bushels from a patch of Jand about 


three rods square, which a few years since was en- 
tirely useless. 


ually undergoing, from the volcanic character of the 


country. We give the following extract. 


‘One of these violent catastrophes has been re- 
corded, the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, an 
event miraculous in time, and penal in its design; 
but effected by causes and means by which they 

were surrounded. 
| stroyed ty vere tatanninaion oO | pus enat— 
‘ter upon which they were built, or with « hich they 
'were constructed, or whether a sudden volcanic 
eruption, opening wide fissures, through which red- 
hot lava, ‘the rain of fire,’ poured, engulfing and 
destroying the guilty cities, we cannot now deter- 
mine. ‘The account was written, not to gratify cu- 
riosity, bat to indicate to all times a sense of the 
Divine justice. Perfectly compatible, however, 
with that lesson, is the supposition that it was 
brought about by natural agencies. Nor is it the 


less signal because phenomena, similar in their na- | 


ture and produced by causes operating constantly, 
though with intermitted vigor, have since appeared 
and may be still expected to occur.’ 


LuTHERAN CHURCH IN THD U. STatTes.— 
According toa statement in the Lutheran Standard, 
the Lutheran church was introduced into this coun- 
try in the year 1743, by Rev. Mr. Muhlenberg, who 
emigrated from Germany and established himself in 
Pennsylvania. ‘The Latheran Charch in the United 
States 1s composed chiefly, but not exclusively, of 
Germans and their descendants. For a considera- 

ble period it was supplied by ministers from the pa- 
rentcountry. Its congregations are located in near- 
ly all the States, but are principally found in Penn- 
| sylvania, New York, Onio, Maryland, Virginia, and 
North and South Carolina. The number of its con- 

|gregations is about 1,400, and its ministers only 

| about 450. 

| Connected with the Lutheran Charch is the Col- 


| lege at Gettysburg, Pa., und four Theological Sem- | 


‘inaries, one at Hartwick, N. Y., one at Colambus, 
Ohio, and one at Lexington, 8.C. Four papers, 
| exclusively religious, two in the English and two in 
| the German language, are supported by the denom- 
lination. The church is divided into nineteen Syn- 


ods, which again are divided into Conferences. The | 


|General Synod is constituted by representatives, | 
| ministers and laymen, from the local Synods. The 
|only Latheran churches in New England are one in 
Boston and one in Waldoborough, Maine. 





| Inrivence or Locauity oN PLanrs.— 
| Professor Liebig said, he had been engaged in the 
analysis of plants growing in different distr.cts ex- 
tending from Giessen to the sea. It was found that | 
corn, peas, beans, and grass, contained a larger | 
proportion of soda as they grew nearer and nearer | 
the sea coast; thus satisfactorily proving, that | 
plants could substitute soda for potash, without in- 
jury to their growth. No plants were found in 
which there was no potash, buat there were many 
in which there was no soda. It had been asked in 
what proportion soda and potash were foand in the 
animal economy? Soda existed largely in the bile 
and blood—potash was found most abundantly in 
the muscles; hence the reason was evident why the 
use of soda (common aalt) with the food of man 
| was aniversal. It was quite evident that plants 

would substitute one constituent for another—it had 
| been found that in the tobacco plant lime had been 
|replaced by potash. In answer to other inquiries, 
| Professor Liebig remarked, that the alkalies in 
| plants were not in combination as organic constitu- 
‘ents; they could be dissolved out. Carbon, on the 
/contrary, formed a partof their stracture. Carbon- 
‘ic acid was absorbed by plants, and served, uniting 
| with hydrogen and with water, to form a series of 
compounds containing varying proportions of these 
elements. 


} 








Dearu or A Miser. On Thursday, the 5th 
instant. died Miss Marton, of Trumpington-street, 
in this town, aged seventy one, a person of most 
eccentric character and habits. She was possessed 
of property to the amount of about 50,000/., bat 
lived in a most wretched state, in a house entirely 
by herself. She was in the habit of sitting on the 
ground, surrounded by filth of all descriptions, and 
two starved black eats on each side of her. She 
would have perished through cold and want, or 
been eaten up with filth, but for the kind attention 
of her relatives. She has left the bulk of her prop- 
erty (excepting a few trifling legacies) to the family 
of Mr. Tomson, stonemason. All her houses are 
left toMr. Christopher, Pemberton. [Cambridge 
Independent. 





Wuere 1s Tue Scuootmaster? The census 
of 1840 shows that there are 34,000 persons 
over twenty years of age, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, who cannot read nor write. We think 
if the Pennsylvania ‘‘schoolmasters are abroad,”’ 
they had better go home and teach their chil- 

ren. 





First Ice. The icemen went to work in vari- 
ous directions on Monday morning, after the severe 
frost of the two proceeding days. The first ice of 
this season, from Fresh Pond, was a train or cars 
bringing about 100’tons, (15 tons of which was of 
the crop of 1842-3,) which came down the road on 
Tuesday afternoon, and was pat on shipboard. 
The work of cutting ice has been going on during 








the week. [Bunker Hill Aurora. 


W hether these ities. were de-. 
UT the aemnous 


slave-holders. 

The King of the French und M. Guizot, who both 
| pretend to principles of philanthropy and religion, 
‘ought to be ashamed of having such political bed- 

fellows, and sach corrupt and-inhaman defenders. 


A Constitutional King and a Liberal Minister, con~ | 


| troan of slawe drivers, i= = monstrosity im sh= ~~ 
teenth century. 


| 


is denominated a sequel to Mr Cass’a paniphiet, the 
Morning Chronicle says:— 


**A meaner or more disgracefal docament never 
came from the pen of a statesman. Bat at least it 


tion of Texas on the one, plain, avowed ground of 
slavery or no slavery.’ 


France. The King opened the Chambers on 
the 26th ult. ima speech with which little fault 


can be found, even by Frenchmen, and with it | 


every one else must necessarily feel satisfied.— 
The King eulogizes every body and every 
thing. The war with Morocco is, of course, 
alluded to in complimentary terms. The visit 


to Queen Victoria produces the most elaborate | 


passage in the speech. . 
The affairs of Spain are still in a de- 
Arrests and immediate executions 


SPain. 
plorable state. 
without trial are constant. 
have escaped either into Portugal or France. His 
second son had been executed, and it was supposed 
his eldest son would be, as he had just been ar- 


Zurbano is supposed to 


| rested 





Statement of Expenses occasioned by the suit of 
'Rhode Island against Massachusetts, prepared in 
| compliance with an order of the Senate, dated Jan- 
| uary 14, 1845. These dates commence Jan. 4, 1837 
‘and end Oct, 4, 1843: 


James T. Austin, Associate Counsel, $100 00 
Daniel Webster, on account for profession- 
al services, 500 00 
Jeremiah Mason, as a retaining fee, 250 00 
James T. Austin, Attorney General, on 
account of his expenses, Xc., to Wash- 
ington, in said case, (three times,) 1492 00 
Rufus Cheate, for services rendered, 800 00 
Rufes Choate, for clerk’s fees in billof © ~ 
Chancery, 149 17 
Simeon Borden, for surveying the line be- 
tween Rhode Island and Massachusetts 722 74 
Rufus Choate, for servicesand expenses, 352 41 
$4766 32 


Anvover. We learn that a company of 
wealthy capitalists, in Boston, have secured the 
right of purchasing extensively along the banks 
of the Merrimack river, in Andover, for about 
two miles in length on both sides. The falls 
afford a great power, and it is expected that ex- 
tensive factories will be erected there. [Salem 
Gazette, Tuesday. 





Manvuracture or Sitx in Penosscot. We 
have been presented with a couple of skeins of - 
silk manufactured in the family of Mr. Enoch 
Huntington of Garlandwhich we can hardly be- 
lieve was not imported from France or Italy, 
the thread is so even and perfect and the gener- 
al appearance of the bank is so good. Mr. | 
Huntington had about one thousand cocoons , 
last year, and is one of the few persons in this , 
region who have given any attention tothe rais- 


ing of the-silk worm and manufacture of silk. 


f 


Edmund Pillsbury, Esq., of Newport has also ; 
engaged in the business to a limited extent, and | 
others have turned their attention to it more as 

a matter of curiosity and amusement than as a | 
source of profit, which it might become even — 
in this unpropitious climate if industry were , 
turned in this direction. {Bangor Dem. 





Tue Farm Scuoon. At the annual meeting 
of the gentlemen connected with this noble | 
charitable institution on 'Thompson’s Island, the . 
following officers were elected for the ensuing | 
year :—-President, Theodore Lyman; Vice Pres- | 
ident, Moses Grant; Treasure, J. I. Bowditch ; 
Secretary, G. H. Kuhn; Managers, B. A. 
Gould, Elijah Cobb, Samuel Hooper, George 
Bemis, R. W. Bailey, R. C. Waterston, S. 
E. Brackett, Jesse Bird, Francis Bacon, Henry 
B. Rogers. 





s 

Katsomine Paper Hanoincs. This is an 
invention that we are persuaded will rise to 
great importance, and which is well deserving of 
the favorable attention of the public. It consists 
in coagulating the size with which the colors of 
paper hangings are mixed, by the aid of a solu- 
tion of alam, by which means it is made insolu- 
ble, and the surface of the paper may then be 
washed with as little damage as if it were cov- 
ered with oil. [London Magazine of Science. 





descending to be surroonded and protected by a | 
Of the letter of Mr. Calhoun to Mr. King, which | 


intemperance 1, tumor 1, compound fracture 1, apo- | Arthur: 
j ‘ 


| has the merij of being frank, and it puts the ques- | 


, tors will be many of the distinguished clergyman of 
' the denomination. 


\ of 86 pages each, royal 12mo, making one volume a 


| In Haverhill, James Hurd, 25. 
In Bridgewater, Mrs Hannah Alger, widow of the 
late Dea James Alger, of Chelsea, 73. 
In Sterling, 11th inst, Mrs Relief Johnson, 87; Har- 
riet Dawless, 2; 20th, Andrew P. Bartlet, 8. 
| In Brooklyn, Ct., 17th inst, Ebenezer Williams, 68. 
| In Montville, Me, Mrs Jane Wheaten, about 116. m 
Thole 2 athe in on, fe wee 
oud alg pambes of pe icles Bg io: Sull- 
born 10. 


Of consumption 3, croup 2, infantile 2, lung fever 7, 


Wet Done. The grocery keepers of Evans- 
ville, Ark., which bas been the theatre of so 


sentatives on the evéning of Feb poe! i = Sle yd 
Ek H. Chapin, 
riends of the cause oa oh 


tgSUNDAY EVENING LECTURE. Acourse | gre 
ced at the Pitts St. Chap- 
el, (Rev Mr Waterston’s) on Sunday [to-morrow}| {1 


HE Life and Correspondence of ‘lhomas Arnold 
Tp. late Head Master of Busby School, wa. 


ster, by M.B. Sampson: The National Protestant, 
edited by Rev C. Sparry. 

Received and for sale 
CO., 133 Washington st. 


| ig hob SERMONS. Just published, ‘The 
. Ministry at Suffolk St. Chapel; its Origin, Pro- 


by SAXTON, PIERCE & 





ss and Experience,’ by John T. Sargent, late Pas- 
tor of that Chapel. BENJ. H. GREENE, 
124 Washington s1. 





Dental Ingenuity! 


DR. MORTON, 
Late Wells §- Morton, 
NO. 19 TREMONT ROW.... BOSTON, 
H‘s frequently been solicited to make known by 


advertisement his new invention for s tin, 
TEETH in the mouth. It being an ENTIREL 
NEW and CHEMICAL PROCESS which enables 
him in all cases 10 make a perfect fit, render the teeth 
useful and ornamental, being subject to none of the 
difficulties or objections that generally attend artificial 
teeth inserted by erial pressure, inasmuch as the plate 
upon which they are inserted in the common way is 
liable in the majority of cases to the great mortifica- 
tion of the patient to drop down, move about, or pro- 
duce a rattling in the mouth. 


Were it not that I am willing to have my invention 
thoroughly tested in such a manter that I think the 
most candi! person cannot make the slightest objec- 
tion to. I should be very unwilling to proclaim it by 
advertisement as it 1s no matter of surprise that amidst 
so much imposition that the mere assertion of the ad- 
vertiser should be looked upon with suspicion. There- 
fore the advertiser begs leave to inform his former pa- 
tients, and friends generally, that his place of business 
is as formerly, and that from one to an entire new sett 
of Teeth can be inserted on his new principle in the 
most easy, agreeable, pleasant and natural style. And 
those who prefer it will be waited upon six months for 
all except the cost of constracting the teeth. 

Owing to the irregular absorption of the gums and 


order to supply the place of natare that the dentist 
should manufacture his own teeth. With this in view 
I have establisbed a manufactory for that purpose, and 
am fully prepared to execute the most difficult cases 
that may come under the cognisance of a dentist. 


“(IMPORTANT TO THE TOOTHLESS.” 
**Teeth are now inserted by Dr Morton, 19 Tre- 
mont Row, by a chemical process combined with at- 
mospheric pressure and upon the best of gold accord- 
ing to the investigation of some of our most scientific 
men, which adhere so firmly to the jaw that several 
pounds weight may be attached to the plateand raised 
from the floor the plate remaining firm in its place.— 
We are aware that many have been disposed to doubt 
that teeth can be supported in this way but since Doc- 
tor has made so valuable an improvement on the old 
method anc it having withstood the criticism of a pub- 
lic who disclaim everything but guod, and tu whom it 

has proved a blessing in restoring health, comfort, 
j and cleanliness, it must now be acknowledged by the 

candid and disinterested, as one of the settled princi- 
| ples of mechanical dentistry aud an invaluable inven- 
|tion. Persons have been benefited by the adaptation 
of this method aud are now wearing teeth with the 
| greatest comfort who had given up all hope of ever 
| being benefited in this way. It is indeed a lictle sur- 
| prising to us that so many withhold from themselves 
jthe comforts of those useful and ornamental organs 
| since this new art has arrived to such a degree of per- 
| fection that from one to an entire sett are inserted so 
; that the most delicate eye cannot detect them from 
jnatnral ones.’”’ [Evening Gazette. 
| 421 


j 





HE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

THOMAS ARNOLD, D.D., by Arthur P. Stan- 
ley, two vols in one: Vestiges of the Natural History 
of Creation: Etherology, or the Philosophy of, Mes- 
| merism and Phrenolgy, inclading a new Philosophy of 
| Sleep and of Consciousness, by D. Stanley Grimes: 
Agincourt, a Romance by James: a new, cheap edi- 
tion of Archy Moore: The American Journal and Li- 
brary of Dental Science, for December: Reply to the 
Missionaries at Constantinople, by Bishop Southgate: 
| Pables of Fl edited hy S. C. Edgarton: Married 
'and Single, arriage aad Celebacy Contrasted, in 





} a series of Domestic Pictures, by T. S. Arthur: Lov- | 


jers and Husbands. a Story of Married Life, by T. S. 


Sketches of Irish Character, by Mrs 8.°C. 


_plexy 1, marasmus 2, brain fever 1, inflammation of | Hall, No7: Hisiory of Greece, by Thirlwall, No 5: 


the bowels 1, dropsy on the brain 2, fracture 1, inflam- 

mation on the lungs 3, rheumatic fever 1, old age 2, 

cholera morbus 1, scarlet fever 1, internal disease I, 

fits 1, pleurisy fever 1, teething 1, child-bed 2. 

| Under 5 years, 19: between 5 and 20 years, 3: be- 
tween 20 and 60 years, 10: over 60 years, 7. , 





TS CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
GIOUS MISCELLANY, for January, 1845. 
This number of the Examiner and Miscellany com- 
mences a new year, and is continued to all the sub- 
scribers, with the hope that the manner in which i- 
has been conducted during the past year has met their 
| 4pprobation, and that it has proved itself worthy of 


the support of the denomination. 


} 


The Editors have made every exertion to render 
| the work what it should be, and to present, every two 
| months, a number worthy of a journal whose pages 
| have been consecrated by the writings of a Worces- 
| ter, Channing, Tuckerman and Ware. An adequate 
reward for this labor can only be found in an extended 
interest in their exertions—and thus far there has been 
no cause of complaint. 
number of subscribers, during the past year, - has 
seeined to show an increasing interest among the de- 
nomination towards their chief periodical. The pub- 
| lisher asks only for a continuance of this favor. Let 
| every man not ‘borrow of bis neighbor,’ but do what 
he can to extend its circulation. There are many of 
our Societies in which we have not a single subscriber, 
| and to thie fuet the publisher would respectfully ask 
| the attention of the clergymen in our country parishes. 


| They have it in their power to bring the Exammer to | 


Harpers’ Pictorial Bible, No 17: History of The Con- 
| sulate and Empire of France, under Napoleon, by M. 
| A. Thiers, No Lreceived, at 12} cents. By SAX. 
| TON, PEIRCE & CO., 133 Washington st. 525 


‘ 





| TMPORTANT NEWS to Clergymen, public and 
private Singers, -Professional and ather persons 
suffering from Affections of the Throat, Hoarseness, 
Colds of longer or shorter duration, or other vocal im- 
|pediments. THE BRONCHIAL COMFIT is a pre- 
| paration, in a very pleasant form, intended to allay all 
| irritation of the Larynx, Trachea, or Bronchial Tubes. 
| It will be found equally serviceable in cases arising 
|from chronic inflammation, and those caused by the 
|transient effects of colds. i 
to impart a soothing and mollifying sensation to the 
|membranous surfaces, when excited, whether by the 
| effects of inflaenza, or of unusual exertion in public 
| speaking, and other uses of the vocal organs. 
| It will also be found a valuable aid in vocal execu- 
tion and preventive where no impediments exist. Cer- 
tificates of its great excellence are already received 





| Also, Rev Mr Lawrence and Remington, Edwin For- 
jest, Messrs Maeder, Baker and Woodbury, Professors 
, of Music; J. E. Murdoch and Wm Russell, of Elocu- 
| tion, and others. 25 cts a box. 

/ Sold only at JORDAN, SWIFT & W"LEY, Book- 
| store, 121 Washington st. jis = j25 

| 
i a, FRANKLIN, large size. The Life and 
|} Works of Benjamin Franklin, edited by Jared 
Sparks, 10 vols, royal 8vo, fine paper. One copy for 





j the notice of hundreds whom he cannot reach, and | sale low by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washing- 


that there are many who, if acquainted with the work | ton st 
' would encourage it, there can be no doubt. : 


*,* Extra copies of this number are printed for gra- | 


j25 





tuitous circulation, and they will be sent to clergymen | pop dicinses lig DAIRY FOR 1845, beidg a Daily 
| 


or others who may feel interested in it. 
Any person procuring four subscribers, will lg al- 
lowed a copy gratis. 
WILLIAM CROSBY, Publisher, 
fl 118 Washington street. 


HE MONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE, 
for February. 
—CONTENTS— 
Sin compared to Disease. 
The Light House. 
A Difficulty concerning Forgiveness of Sin. 
Consolations in the Death of Children, a Sermon, 
by Rev N. Hall. 
Polycarp. 
The Mind that was in Christ Jesus. 
The Future’s Secret. 





Intelligence. 


Ordination at Leominster, Ms. 
ss of an Evangelist. 

Suffolk Street Chapel ilinistry. 

Prison Reform. 

Peace Conventions. 

Items. & 


The Magazine will be Edited the present year, by 
ev F. D. Huntingtor; among the regular. contribu- 


It is published on the first of each month, in Nos. 


year of 432 pages each—and fufnished to subscribers 
at the low price of One Dollar per annum, or seven 
copies to one address for $6; 12 copies, $10. It will 
be sent to any part of the U. States, by remitting one 
year’s subscription in advance. 
L. C. BOWLES, Publisher, 
f4 118 Washington st. 





5 a CHILD’S FRIEND, for February 1845.— 
—CONTENTS— 
Patience. 
The Rainbow. 
Janet Melville, or Too Late. 
A Sunday School Anecdote. 
The Countess of Bukebury. 
Via Lewis, Via Cruus. 
Grandpapa’s Garden. 
The Spirit is Everywhere. 
Use of Life, a Parable. 
The Two Sisters. 
Just published by L. C. BOWLES, 118 Washing- 
ton st. fl 





ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No 88, for Februa- 
ry l. 
rv —CcONTENTS— 

News to 7 December: Sir Isaac Newton’s Alleged 
Insanity: Punch: Hawkers’ and Pedlers’ Licenses: 
Real Random Records: Periodical Theological Lite- 
rature: Lady Hester Stanhope: Mr Stephens: Col, 
Napier: The Captain’s Cow: Mr Adams’ Oration at 
Cincinnati: Life in London Lodgings: Guopowder: 
On Fire Damp: New Safety Lamp: Jo: Bona- 

rte: A Night ina Fog: On Tight Lacing and Red 
Neves: Mr Sheil: Confessions of a Monomaniac: The 
Nova Scotia Fisheries: The Ship Breaker’s Yard: 
Phantom of Peter Schidmihl: Benjamin D’Israeli, M. 


P.: Sport in England: A Practical Joke: Recollec- 
tions of Gideon Shaddoe, Esq: Poetry: Scraps. 


vols, 12mo. 


vols 8vo. 


Register for the use of private families and persovs 
of business, containing a blank for every day in the 
year, for the record of interesting daily occurrences 
and future engagements, done up iu plain and pocket 
book form. Fresh supply this day received by CROS- 


BY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. j25 
NV RS. HEMANS. The Poems of Mrs Hemans, 
new edition, in 1 vol, edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold, illustrated—The same from the last London 
edition, edited by her sister, complete in 2 vols, illus- 
trated and elegantly bound. " 
Received and for sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Booksellers, 118 Washington st. j25 





HE CHRISTIAN LAYMAN, or the Doctrine 
of the Trinity, fully considered and a:ljudged ac- 
cording to the Bible, 12mo. 
Burnap’s Lectures on Unitarianism, 12mo. 


_ For sale by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
ington st. j25 





P  peeg 4 published by SAXTON, PEIRCE § CO., 
133 Washington street. 

The ‘Physiology of the Passions,’ from the thirty- 
second London edition, in the form ofa lecture to 
young men, is a very important work and should be in 
the hands of every young man 1m the land. 

‘Sacred Songs,’ by Thomas Moore—*Hebrew Melo- 
dies,’ Lord Byron—and ‘Palestine,’ by Reginald He- 
ber. Pablished in one small pocket volume. It is a 
beautiful present. 

The Engineer s Text Book and General Mechanics 
Pocket Guide’ is an almost indispensable article, to | 
all practical Mechanics in every department. 
he ‘Tongue of Time’ should he called the Chris- 
tian’s Companion, for each hour important suggestions 
as to christian duties are made. No one can rise from 
the perusal of this work without feeling that he is a 
wiser, and should be » better man; it is invaluable. 

‘Autumn Flowers,’ containing the poems of the 
celebrated Caroline Bowles, afterwards Mrs Southay. 

‘A Love Gift for 1845,’ a selection from the amato- 
Y writings of the most eminent poets. We predict for 
this volume much favor and an extended patronage. 

jis 


other circumstances it frequently becomes necessary in | 


Its properties are such as . 


Peabody’s do do do, 12mo, 


—— 
— 


ba rye hig FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW 
YEARS. JOVENILE BOOKS. A great va- 


P. Stanley: Pycroti’s Course of Study, in English |; 
many Indian murders, have resolved to sell no ; d A Mccabe. riety of Juvenile Books many of which ate new. 
pene’ At liquors whatever to the Indians for pet - the Philcoophr of Meneeton ai Sona AMER. Master on sen peor — 
two months. If during that time avy abatement gy, P.S. Grimes: Niels Khiem’s Journey under wae, Modan aioe of the Ancaricen Eagle Mansion 
of crime is observed, they will prolong the res- » by Louis Holberg: The Chemistry of | of Happiness, Dissected Pictures é 
olation. Vogetable aud Animal Physiology, by Dr Mulder: Dy UALS—Rose of Sharon, The 
. Pusey’s Sermon on the Holy Eucharist: Bishop South- | Drawing Room S “Book Youth’ 
- we’s Reply to the Missionaries at Constantinople: | nualtes Friendshin's Offeriog, and the Git 
§G- GREAT CONVENTION! The Massachusetts | Hints on the Reorganization of the Navy: Slaveryin | VALUABLE MISCELLENEOUS BOOKS.— 
Society for the Abolition of Capital Punishment will | the United States, a Letter to the Hon Daniel Web- Channing’s Works, Dewey’s Sermons, Livermore’s 


mmentary, Kenrick’s Exposition, Smyth’s Lectures 
on Modern listory, Church History, Coleridge’s Aid 
to Reflections, Sparks’s Life of Washington, Ilustra- 
tions of the Bible, Dick’s Works, Kirk White’s com- 
plete works, Encyclopedia Americana, Burns’s Works, 
Coleridge’s Poetical Works, Gould’s Poems, Poet’s 
Gift, Poetry for Home aud School, selections from 
—_ toe Follen. 
ATURE EDITIONS. A which are Ma- 
tins and Vespers, Poems by Mrs oe ay Mrs ° 
don, Coleridge, Thompson and Southey, Autumn Flow- 
ers, Poetry of Love, Loves of the Angels, Sacred 
Songs, Bible and Closet, Spare Minutes, Private 
Hours, Token of the Heart, Channing’s Essays, Self 
Culture, Cypress Wreath, Sacred Harp, Private De- 
votions, &c. &c. 
Also, Portable Writing Desks, Work Boxes, Pea- 
cil Cases, Ladies’ Pocket Books and Card Cases. 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. dl4 





ULFINCH’S LAYS OF THE GOSPEL. Lays 


of the Gospels, by S.G. Bulfinch. Just published 
and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 
Washington, opposite School st. ju 





URNAP’S LECTURES. Expository Lectures 
on the principal passages of the Scriptures which 
relate to the Doctrine of the Trinity. By George W. 
Buraap, Pastor of the First Independent Church of 
Baltimore. 
Just published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 184 
Washington, opposite Scivol st. jit 





ISS MARTINEAU’S LIFE IN THE SICK 
ROOM. Just published, the second edition of 
Life in the Sick Room, by Harriet Martineau, with an 
introduction to the American edition, by Eliza Lee 
ollen. Price reduced. 

Published by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICH- 
OLS, 118 Washington st. jil 





ODINE AND SULPHUR BATHS. DR. DUR. 

KEE has an apartment fitted up inhis private Hos- 
pital, No 26 Howard street, with ay paratus for admin- 
istering LODINE AND SULPHUR BATHS, as 
used in the principal Hospitals of London and Paris 
in the treatment of diseases of the Skin, Chronic Rheu - 
matism, Scrofulous Affections, &c. 


Boston, Jan. 11, 1845. eopis8t 





ROOKS’S NEW PRAYER BOOK. The 
Christian in bis Closet, or Prayers for Individu- 
als, adapted to all the various ages, conditions and 
circumstances of life. By Charles Brooks. 
‘When thou prayest enter into thy closet.’ [Bible. 
Let never day nor night unhallowed pass, 
But still remember what the Lord hath done. 
[Shakspeare. 
Just published and for sale ty JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. jill 





V AN A SOUL, by A. B. Muzzey. Mana Soul, 
Yi or the Inward and the Experimental Evidences 
| of Christianity, by A. B. Mazzey, author of the Young 
| Maiden, &c. &c. 

—CONTENTS— 
Matter and Spirit: The Testimony of conscious- 
ness: The Outer and the [nner Man: The Scripture 
Estimate of the Soul and the Body: The proper kind 
of Evidence for Religion: The Faith of the Affec- 
tions: The Soul the Test of External Evidence—The 
Soul recognizes a Law: God seen in, and by, the 
Soul—The Soul perceives its own Immortality—The 
Jospiration of the Almighty universal. 
Also, in press—The sixth edition of the Young 
Maiden, by the same author. This book has been re- 
printed in England where it has had an extensive cir- 
culation and three thousand copies of it have already 
been sold in this country. 


Published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Wash- 
Il 





ington st. j 





ALUABLE RELIGIOUS BOOKS. Channing’s 

Works, in 6 vols: Furness’s Family Prayers: 
Dewey’s Discourses: Sacred Paths, or Life in pros- 
pect of Immortaliry: Religious Consolation: The Fu- 
ture Life: The Child in Heaven: Best Hours of Life, 
-For the Hour of Death, by Ritchter, &c. &e. 
Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. 
{ 








d2t epis3t 





A GOOD BOOK FOR A PRESENT, from Sun- 
} day School Teachers to their pupils. The Sa- 
| viour’s Life, written especially for children and youth. 
| «The incidents, as recorded by the Evangelists, con- 
| cerning him who came to deliver the world from sin, 
| ase set down in order, and so beautifully woven to- 
| gether, that no one, whether old or young, can fail of 
being interested and benefited.’ [C. World. 
Published by 8S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. 
d21 ” 





IVERMORE’S ACTS—New Edition. The Acts 

of the Apostles, with a Commentary afd Map of 
the Travels and Voyages of St Paul, by Abiel Abbot 
Livermore, second thousand. This day published and 
for sale by JAMES MUNROE & CU., 134 Washing- 
ton, opposite School st. Price 75c each, by me 
en. d21 





MERICAN POULTERER’S COMPANION. 
The American Poulterer’s Companion, a practi- 
cal treatise on the breeding, rearing, fattening, and 
| general management of the various species of Domes- 
| tic Poultry, with illustrations, and portraits of fowls 
} taken from lite. Just published and for sale by SAX- 





A regular increase in the |!rom a distinguished Unitarian Preacher of Boston.— TON, PEIRCE & CO., 1334 Washington st. d28 


_—— 





| FP EMARKS UPON REV GEORGE PUTNAM’S 
ORATION, delivered at Cambrige before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society ia Harvard University, Aug. 
| 29th, 1844. By amember of the Suffolk Bar. Just 
| published and for sale by WILLIAM D. TICKNOR 
| & CO., coraer of Washington andgSchool street. 
d28 Br 





LADUE 


HAVE now in Store one of the most extensive 
| I stocks and the largest variety of FUR GOODS to 
‘be found in New England.—MUFFS, BOAS, TIP- 








| PETTS, &c. made to order at short notice. Whole- 


} saie Rooms, 2d and 3d stories. esi 

The readers of this paper are respectfully invited to 
| call atthe Old Stand, 173, Washington st. 

s21 istf W. M. SHUTE. 














| GXOPARTNERSHIP NOTICE. The Subscribers 
| \ have this day formed a Copartnership for the pur- 
| pose’of transacting business as Publishers, Booksel- 
neg Stationers and General Periodical Agents, under 
‘the firm of Wm. Creossy & H, P. NicHots. 
WM. CROSBY, 
HENRY P. NICHOLS. 
Jan. 1, 1845. 





| FPHOOKS, STATIONERY, &c. New Fairy Book. 
Just published by T. H. CARTER & CO., anil 
for sale by the Booksellers generally, The Fairy Cab- 
inet, containing Fairy Tales from the French and 
German, 16mo—624 cts. This collection of Fairy 
Tales has been selected with care from a great num- 
ber of volumes, and forms aNogether a most interest- 
ng and beautiful gift for the young. 628 





LARKE’S SERMONS. The Peculiar Doctrine 
of Christiauity, of Reconciliation by Jesus Christ, 
ames F, Clarke. 

OY God in Christ reconciling the world ato himself.” 
Published; price three cents. e 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 

ington, opposite Sshool st. jis 





EW PAMPHLETS. Obstacles to the Truth. a 

N Sermon, by John T’. Sargent, price 10 cts. 

Executive Committee’s Report of the Benevolent 

Fraternity of Churches, price 6 cents. | 

The Peculiar Doctrines of Christianity, or Recon- 

ciliation by Jesus Christ, by James F. Clarke, price 
} ts. x 

OT he Oeerectet and Claims of aa Men: a 

s by Orville Dewey: price cts. 

yg pep by JAMES UNROE & CO., 184 Wash- 


ington, opposite School st. jis 

















HE CHRISTIAN IN HIS CLOSET. _ Will 
be published ina few days, ‘The Christian in 

his Closet, or Prayers for individuals, adapted to the 

various ages, condition, and circumstances of life, by 

Charles Brooks. 

‘When thou prayest enter into thy closet.” 

By JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 see am 

street. d 





IVEKMORE’S COMMENTARY. New edition 
of Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels, in 2 





W BOOKS. Lately published, Chalmer’s His- 
one of the Revolt of the American Colonies, 2 





ANTED, a few slates, and a few copies of Em- 
erson’s Arithmetic, part 2d, Evening 
School of the Warren Street Chapel. 

Any articles of: second-hand Clothing also, wilh be 
very gratefully received at No. 5 Warren street. 





Published by T.H. CARTER & CO., 1184 Wash- 
ington st. fl 


John Evans; from the 15th 
ceived at CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 


Morni 
use of Families, by Jonathan Fala, second 
Published and for sale by J. MUNROE & CO., 184 
Washington, opposite School st. n23 


VAN’S HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN SECTS. 
E History of all Christian Sects and Denominations, 


with an account of Atheists, Deists, Jews, &c.; by 
London edition. Just re- 


n23 





RR’S PRAYERS—Price 50 cts. Forms of 
ing and Evening Prayer, composed for the 
i edition.— 


We x 


yr 





“47 ELLS’ PRACTICAL DISCOURSE 
tical Discourses by See rar 


Wells, 

n Groton, com: 
iled by Messrs Lothrop and Bartoll, with a Memoir 
Degg 7 amg hry ote ——. 
ume 0 ’ 2 a ‘ 
Subscribers and individuals wi 
quested to call soon as only a few copies 


late Pastor of the Unitarian 
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HYMNS ADAPTED TO MUSIC, No. 15, 
THE CHRISTIAN PILGRIMAGE, 

Tun s— Greenville.’ 





Keep us, Lord, in our dangers 

Safe from all the ills we fear ; 

While on earth we live as strangers, 
May our Father still be near. 


While we pass through barren regions, 
Kindly all we need provide; 

When beset by hostile legions. 

Ever be our guard and guide. 


Travelling toward thy bright pavilions, 
May the prospect cheer our way ; 
Till we join the happy millions, 





Whom celestial robes array. 


Patient still, tho’ faint and weary, 
May we urge our journey on; 

Tho’ our road be rough and dreary, 
Bid desponding fear be gone. s. 


WINTER. 

“You’re welcome, Old Winter!’ the rich man cries, | 
With a bosom of proud content, 

As round his carpeted halls his eyes 
With a meaning glance are sent; 


For the fires burn bright, and the casements tall | 


Are curtained with drapery rare— 


The winds may howl and the snow may fall, 


"9 


*““You’re welcome, Old Winter!” the gay lad cries, 


But what doth the rich man care? { 
j 
' 
| 


As he plunges into the snow, 
Or o’er the ice-bound streamlet flies, 


Like a shaft from the twanging bow; 
For garments warm are about his form, 
And his sport ia rich and rare! 
Old Winter may bluster and rave and storm, 


Bat what doth the urchin care? 


‘Oh! Winter is dreary!’’ the poor man cries, 
As he wends along the street, 

While the snow in his frost-nipp’d visage flies 
And benumbs his unshod feet! 

**‘Oh Winter is drear!’’ 


The plea of the poor and oki; 


But there’s none to hear 


Straight on goes the crowd with unlistening ear— 


Who cares if the beggar is cold? 


**Alas, it is Winter! And wo is me!”’ 
The widow exclaims, and clasps 
The shivering Orphans around ber knee, 
Iu a wild and phrenzied gr-sp; 
Through the frosted pane on the life-thronged way 
A laughing crowd she sees, 
And merrily jingle the sleigh-l ells gay, 
While the Wilow and Orphans freeze! 


Ay! Winter is drear! O, ye rich, ne’er smile 
At my simy le and home ly Muse, 

Nor the tale of the poor man’s woes revile, 
Nor a helping hand refuse ; 

For Heaven has blest you with stores of gold, 
And how should your thanks appear, 

But by shielding the poor from hunger and cold, 
And making their lives less drear! Cc. M.S. 


[N. Y. Tribune. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


EXTRACTS FROM GERMAN ECCLESIASTICAL 
AND LITERARY JOURNALS. 
(From a Hamburg Newspaper, Nov. 21st.) 


The letter of the Catholic priest, Ronge, to 
the Bisho of ‘Treves, relating to the pilgrim- 
ages in honour of the holy vestiment, is daily be- 
coming more and more an event of importance. 
As on the Rhine, so with us also on the Oder, 
is it read by the Catholics with enthusiasm: a 
clear proof that the author has only spoken that 
which is the view of all enlightened Catholics 
on this side the Alps. 

Brestav, Nov. 10—Ronge’s letter is as fol- 
lows —' That which for a long time sounded in 
our ears like a fable or child’s tale, viz., that the 
Bishop Arnoldi, of Treves, exhibits a piece of 
raiment called the vestment of Christ, for wor- 
ship and réligious contemplation, ve have al- 
ready heard, Christians of the 19th century ,— 
ye know it, Germans, ye know it, German peo- 
ple and religious teachers; it is no fable or 
child’s tale, it is reality and truth! Foralready, 
since the last report, five hundred thousand per- 
sons have been on a pilgrimage to this relic, and 
daily do fresh thousands throng thither espec- 





' ment, that you have kept it back from suffering | 


ially since the aforesaid piece of raiment has | 


healed the sick,—has worked miracles! The 
knowledge of it penetrated al] lands, and in 
France the clergy have affirmed, that ‘ They 
have the érue vestment of Christ—that the one 
at Treves is counterfeit.’ Verily, herein are 
those words exemplified,--‘ He who upon cer- 
tain subjects cannot lose his understanding has 
none to lose.’ 
five hundred thousand intelligent Germans, have 
already hastened t@the piece of raiment at 
Treves, in order to see or worship it. The 


Five hundred thousand persons, 


great body of these thousands are from the low- | 


er classes of the people, in great poverty more- 
over, oppressed, ignorant, dull of wit, supersti- 
tious,and in part degenerated , and now they 
give up the cultivation of their fields, betake 
themselves from their business—the care of their 
domestie concerns,—the education of their chil- 
dren, in order to journey to Treves to an idol- 
festival, to a shameful spectacle, exhibited at 
the command of the Romish hierarchy. Yea, 
truly, an idol-festival it is, for thousands of the 
credulous multitude are misled ; 
the reverence which we owe to God alone, has 


been given to a piece of raiment, to a work of} 


men’s hands. 
sue from these pilgrimages! Thousands of the 
pilgrims starve themselves to obtain money for | 
the journey, and for the offering which they | 
must present to the holy vestment, i. e., to the} 
priesthood ; they collect it with loss to them-| 
selves, or they beg it of others, in order on their | 
return, to starve or to fall sick from the fatigues | 
of the journey. ‘These external disadvantages 


the feeling, | 


And what evil consequences en- | 


are gpeat, very great, yet are the moral evils far | 


greater. Will not many, who, through the 
travelling expenses, are become pvor, seek to 
indemnify themselves by nnlawful means? Ma- 
ny women and girls lose their purity of heart, 
their chastity, their good name, to destroy there- 
by the peace, the happiness, the welfare of their 
families! . Lastly, by this altogether unchris- 
tian spectacle is a door and way opened to su- 
perstition, to hypocrisy, to fanaticism, and, what 
is immediately connected with them, to vice! 
These are blessings diffused by the exhibition 
of the holy vestment, with respect to which 
vestment, moreover, it is perfectly indifferent 
whether it be genuine or spuricus. And the 
man who has openly exhibited this piece of rai- 
ment, the work of men’s hands, for worship 


and contemplation, who leads astray the reli-| 
- glous feelings of the credulous, ignorant, or 


suffering multitude, who thereby lends his aid 
to superstition and to vice, who deprives the 
poor hungry people of their goods and gold, 
who holds up the German nation to the scorn of 
all other nations, and who draws together, in 
still more close array, the stormy clouds which 
at all times hang heavy and gloomy over our 
heads, this man is a bishop,—a German bishop, 
—he is the bishop Arnoldi of Treves. Bishop 
Arnoldi, of Treves, | turn myself, then, to you, 
and I demand of you, in virtue of my office 
and of my calling as priest,—as a German teach- 
er of the people,—in the name of Christendom, 
—in the name of the German nation,—jn the 
name of the teachers of the people,—to put an 
end to the unchristian spectacle, the exhibition 
of the holy vestment,—to remove from the pub- 
lic view the aforesaid piece of raiment, and not 
make the scandal greater than it has already 
become! For know you not—as bishop you 
must know it—that the founder of the Christiaan 
religion bequeathed to his disciples and fullow- 
ers not his vestment but his spirit? His vest- 
ment Bishop Arnoldi of Treves, was the per- 
quisite of his executioners! Know you not— 


} 
i 
} 
| 


| 


| 
| 
i 


| 
| 





as bishop you must know it—that Christ teach- 


es ‘God 1s a spirit, and they that worship Him 
taust worship Him in spirit and in truth?’ A 
above all, that the worship of him is by no 
means confined to the temple of Jerusalem, to 
Mount Gerizim, or to Treves, with its holy 
vestment? Know you not—as ve you must 
know it—that the Gospel expressly forbids the 
worship of any image, of any relic! that the 
Christians of the apostles’ time, and of the 
first three centuries, suffered neither an image 
nor a relic (of which, however, they might have 
had many) in their churches? that the worship 
of images and relics is heathenish, and that the 
fathers, during the first three centuries, derided 
the heathens for this very thing? Rather, in- 
deed, should the images, if they had life, wor- 
ship the men who made them, than the men the 
images. (Nec intelligaut homines ineptissimi, 
quod si sentire simulacra et moveri possent, 
adoratura hominem fuissent, a quo sunt ex-| 
polita). Lastly, know you not,—as bishop you | 
must know this also,—that the healthy power 
ful spirit of the German people permitted itself 


nd | fears viz., that 


what this party wishes, and what the other 
onge may become a Protestant 
will never happen—Ronge is and remains true 
to the Catholic faith in its truth and purity ;— 
but he is and remains, also, the implacable en- 
emy of darkness, of superstition, and of the 
Jesuits. Lastly, 1 observe that every word here 
set down is perfectly true. 
From a friend of Ronge’s.) 

P.S. In Laurahutte, also, Ronge’s letter ap- 
pears to have brought him into trouble, for he 
has left this place and is at present staying at 
the house of the Earlof Reichenbach, at Walt- 
dorf, near Neisse, where he is quite secure from 
persecution. . 





A TOUCHING STORY. — 
We find the following very affecting and 


‘romantic sketch published under the head of 


Police Reports, in the Baltimore Republican of 
Thursday evening : 
Poverty. A few days since, a poor, yet de- 





to be degraded, by the crusades, to the worship 
of relics, for the first time in the 13th and 14th 
centuries; when the lofty idea which the Chris- 
tiap religion gives us of the Deity had been ob- 
scured by divers fables and miraculous stories | 
brought from the East? See, Bishop Arnoldi} 
of Treves, this you know ; and probably better | 
than | can tell you, you know, too, the conse- | 
quences which the idolatrous worship of solves! 


} 


| and which superstition generally has produced | 


for us, viz., the mental aud bodily slavery of | 
Germany! And yet you exhibit your relic for | 
public worship! If, however, as is prubably 
the case, you did not consider all this, if you | 
have only had in view the welfare of Christen- | 
dom by the exihibition of the Treves relic, yet | 
have you burdened your conscience with a two- | 
fold guilt, of which you cannot clear yourself. 
First, it is unpardonable in you if a real heal- | 
ing power reside in the aforesaid piece of rai- 


i 


mortality ullthe year 1844. Secondly, it is un- | 


cently clad female, presented herself at one of 


‘our police offices, and requested the magistrate | 


to send her to the Alms House. Her manner 
and language denoted that she had seen better 
days; and while she begged the officer to grant 
her last request, the tears im rapid course trick- 
led down her furrowed cheeks, and her sobs 


‘cheked her utterance, a8 she tried to tell her 


mournful story. ‘The officer, asin duty hound, 
asked her name, when she replied in a man- 
ner that brought tears from the eyes of those 
sturdy minions of the law, whose hearts are 


necessarily steeled to pity and the finer feelings 


of the man. 

‘Ask me not my name,’ she cried, 
bear in silence and unknown, the fate an in- 
scrutable Providence has meted out to me, but 
let not aged parents, fond brothers and loving 
sisters, hear that I—that I have died the in- 
mate of an Alms House, and the recipent of 
public charity.’ 

‘| will grant your desire,’ the magistrate re- 





' 


{ 
i 





‘let me} 


| 
| 


pardonable that you take money-offerings from plied, * but if | knew more of your history and | 


the hundreds ef thousands of pilgrims. 
will you venture to say that it is not unpardona- | 
ble in you, as bishop, to accept money from the | 


better for you.’ 
* | will tell you what I dare tell you, if you 


Or | circumstances, I might probably do something | 


hungry poor of our people?! especially since pre- will believe that I speak the truth, and use | 
your influence to obtain me some situation, in | 
had driven hundreds to rebellion and to a desper- | Which 1 car earn an honest living,’ was her im-_ 


viously, some weeks ago, you-saw that want} 


ate death! Do not let yourself, moreover, be} 


deluded by the concourse of hundreds of thou-| 


sands; but believe me, that while thousands of | 
the Germans full of fervour hasten to Treves, 


millions like myself are filled with a deep hor- | 


ror and bitter indignation concerning your 
shameful spectacle! This indignation is felt, 
not simply by seme one or other profession, or 
by this or that party, but by all professions, 
yea,even by the profession of the Catholic 
priesthood Therefore will judgment overtake 
you soouer than you suppose. Already the his- 
torian seizes his pen, and transmits your name, 
Arnoldi, to the scora of the present and of the 
succeeding age, and marks you out as the Tet- 
zelof the 19th century! You, however, my 
German fellow-citizens, whether you dwell near 
to or far from Treves, exert all your efforts that 
a reproach may not attach itself to the German 
name. You have town-councillors, parish-di- 
rectors, town and borough deputies; well,work 
through these. Seek in each for forces, and, 
lastly, determine at once to meet and to check 
the tyrannical power of the Romish hierarchy. 
For not merely at Trevesis the modern traflic 
in indulgences carried on: you know well, in 
the east and west,in the north and south; are 
fees collected for garlands, masses, indulgences, 
burials, and the hke; aud the night of the spirit 
is ever more and more spreading itself around 
us. Go all, whether Catholics or Protestants. 
to the work ; it concerns our honor, our free- 
dom, our happiness! Provoke not the manes 
of your ancestors who broke down the capitol 
(the stronghold of Paganism.) whilst you suf- 
fer the Castle of St. Angelo (the stronghold of 
Popery) to remain standing in Germany. Do 
not let the laurel-wreaths of a Huss.a Hutten, 
a Lather, be disgraced! Give your Pouchis— 
words, and make your wishes—deeds. Lastly, 
you, my companions in the sacred office, you 
who wish and strive for the good of your par- 
ishes,—for the honor, the freedom, the happr 
ness of your German nation, be silent no Jon- 
ger, for you sin against your religion, against 
your fatherland, against your caliing, if you any 
longer delay to putin practice the better convie- 
tion of your hearts. | have already addressed 
to you another epistle, therefore for the present 
I content myself with these few lines, Show 
yourselves the true disciples of him who sacri- 
ficed everything for Trath, Light and Liberty! 
Show that it is his spirit, not his vestment, of 
which you deem yourselves the heirs ! 
‘‘Joun Ronee, Catholic Priest.” 
‘*Laurahutte, in Silesia, Ist October.’’ 





[Extracted from a Hamburg paper, Nov. 22d.] 

‘Lhe Frankfort Journal gives the following 
communication respecting Ronge, for the truth 
of which it vouches :— 

Brestau, Nov. 10th, 1844. John Ronge 
studied and completed his education in the col- 
lege of this place for Catholic priests. He dis- 
tinguished himself by the diligence and untir- 
ing ardor with which he prosecuted his studies, 
as well as by his great moral purity ; so much 
so that his superiors declared that they had sel- 
dom had a young man under their superinten- 
dence who sought to enforce the truths of the 
Catholic religion with so deep and holy a fer- 
vor. After his departure from the college, he 
became chaplain in Grotthan, about seven miles 
from Breslau. Iy this situation he undertook 
forthwith the instruction of the children, and so 
won their love by firmness and mildness, and 
by the superior manner in which he performed 
his duties as teacher, that they honored him like 
a father; and no less did he posses the esteem 
of the parents, aithough a Protestant curate, his 
fellow labourer in the village, through envy and 
jealousy sought to calumniate his character.— 
Now at this time, as it is known, the Bishoprick 
of Breslau became vacant, as Herr Von Sedin- 
itzky had resigned. The prebendary Herr Rit- 
ter nominated himself the administrator of the 
bishoprick, although he was not acknowledged 
by the state ; and as such, he assumed a license 
for which he was severely reprimanded in a pub- 
lic order of the Cabinet. At this time the Jes- 
uit and Catholic party on this side the Alps came 
forward in a body, exerted themselves especially 
to gain over the younger members of the cler- 
gy, and restrained with an iron rule the freedom 
of the conscience. ‘Then it was that Ronge ap- 
peared—as yet without the signature of his 
name—in the Saxonian journal, (the Father- 
land’s-Pages,) and censured, in severe lang- 
uage, the Jesuitical intrigues of the chapter of 
this place, which, as it was said, was complete- 
ly ruled by the prebendary Rittern, even after 
the new bishop Knauer had been elected.— 
When Ronge was asked upon his word of hon- 
our, as priest, whether he was the author of the 


passioned answer. 

The magistrate promised to do all he could 
for her, and aileviate her situation as much 
as possible. 

* May Heaven bless you, sir!’ she said, and 
told the following mournful and thrilling con- 
catenation of suffering and perversity, comming- 


led with sobs and the actual feelings of the | 


woman. 
‘ Two years ago, sir, | was happy and knew 


not what it was to want; my parents were | 
rich, and owned one of the finest plantations in | 
a Southern State; I was but young—not 


twenty, but | had my suitors, the sons of weal- 


thy men, yet I loved them not—no one of the | 


gaudy throng had as yet made an impression on 
my heart. There was in the neighborhood, a 
puor, but manly youth, the teacher of our dis- 
trict school; he visited our house, and was 
treated with all the 
other visitors received; and I—I, sir, fell in 
love withthat man, and it was reciprocated. 


respect and attention which | 


My father soon discovered our secret, and for- | 
bade him ever to cross his threshold again. | 
Need I say @nore, sir, we met clandestinely | 


and were married; we fled and wok up our 
residence in this city. My husband,—my Will- 
iam,—taught an academy for a livelihood, and 
for eighteen months we were happy, but then 
my husband was taken sick, and he—he—died ! 
—and I was left alone and among strangers. 1 
wrote to my parents, asking their forgiveness— 
but—my—letters were returned unopened. My 
little means are exhausted, and I must starve, 
or, g0 to that refuge of poverty, the alms-house ; 
but it will not last long, the sands of my life 


are nearly run oat, and | look for a refuge from 


this world’s miseries in—my grave ! 


She ended, and every eye present was wet) 


with sympathy for her unhappy situation. One 
gentleman who was present, with that noble, 
generous, and manly feeling, so characteristic 
of ‘ nature’s noblemen,’ came forward and of- 
fered her a home and asylum beneath his roof, 
which, we need not add, was cheerfully and 
thankfully accepted, and she left the office 
with the prospect of better, ifnot happier days 
before hef®. 

Thus it is in this world. Misfortune dares 
place her ruthless hands upon victims of every 
grade; and the sons and daughters of luxury 
sometimes drink of the bitter dregs of the cup 
ef penury and misery. 


A FRAGMENT FOR THE YOUNG. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


Are there any among you, my young friends, 


who desire to preserve health and cheerfulness 
" 


through life, and atlength to reach a good old | 


' If so, listen towhat Lam about to tell 


age 
you. 

A considerable time ago 1 read in one of the 
newspapers of the day thata man had died near 
London at the advanced age of 110 years, that 


he never had been ill, and that he had maintain- | 


ed through life a cheerful, happy temperament. 
I] wrote immediately to London, to know if, in 
the man’s treatmentof himself, there had been 
any peculiarity which had rendered his life 
strengthened and so happy, and the answer I re- 
ceived was as follows :— 


** He was unusally kind and obliging to every- 
bedy; he quarrelled with no one; he ate and, 


drank merely that he might not suffer from hun- | 
ger or thirst and never beyond what necessity | 
required® From his earliest youth he never ai- 
lowed himself to be unemployed. These were 
the only means he used.”’ 

I took a note of thisin a little book where 1 | 
generally write all that I am anxious to remem- | 
ber, and very soon afterwards I observed in| 
another paper that a woman had died near 
Stockholm at 115 years of age, that she never | 
was ill, and was always of a contented, happy 
disposition. 1 immediately wrote to Stockholm, | 
to learn what means the old woman had used 
for preserving her health, and now read the 
answer :— 

‘* She always had a great love of cleanliness, 
and in the daily habit of washing her face, feet, | 


and hands in cold water, and as often as oppor- | 


tunity offered, she bathed in the same; she 


never ate or drank any delicacies ur sweatmeats ; | 


seldom coffee, seldom tea, and never wine.”’ 
Of these likewise I took a note in my little 
book. 
Some time after this again I read that near 
St. Petersburg a man had died who had enjoy- 
ed good health until he was 120 years old.— 
| Again Ltook my pen and wrote to St. Peters- 
burg, and here~is the answer :— 
| ** He was an early riser, and never slept be- 


} 


j 
} 


articles, he acknowledged that he was, fur he| yond seven hours at a time; he never was | 


was incapable of lying, and was prepared to | idle; he worked and employed himself chiefly | P# 


sacrifice all for conscience’ sake. He had re- 
mained in this college, he must have undergone 
a severe penance, but as he had already become 
acquainted with the slavery in which the spirit 
is confined in this institution, he refused obedi- 
ence, and was, therefore, suspended from his 
office. 


jin the open air, and particularly in his garden, 
| Whether he walked or sat in his chair, he never 
| permitted himself to sit awry, or in a bent pus- 
ture, but was always perfectly straight. The 
/luxurious and effeminate habits of citizens he 
(held in great contempt.” 

After having read all this from my little book, 


With what pain the Catholic parish in Grot-|I said to myself. ‘* You will be a foolish man 


than saw him depart is manifested in this,—that 


interceded for him with the chapter; of course 
in vain. Therefore, Ronge repaired to Laura- 
hutte,a mining village in a colony near Beu- 


the magistrate and assembly of cons af came 


then, in Upper Silesia, and instructed the chil- | desk so that 1 might always have it before my 
entlemen superintending the min- | eyes, to remind me what to do, and from what | | 


dren of the 


ers there. Here,also, he won by his superior 


qualifications in every relation of life the love | 


and esteem of the parents as weli as of the chil- 
dren. Hence he has recently set forth the let- 
ter upon the Treves vestment in the pages of 
the Saxonian journal. The assarance that this 
has been dictated by the inmost convictions of 
his heart is scarcely necessary after what has 
been said. Ronge is quite incapable of a lie, 
whether in deed or in word; he is, as regards 
virtue and moral purity, extremely, perhaps too 
severe towards bil If, but equally forbearing 
and wild towards Others. 

The present public intrigues, however, of the 
Jesuits,and of the Catholics in general on this 
side the Alps, animate him with a holy zeal, 
and, under the influence of this zeal, he has 


| indeed not to profit by the example and eXxperi- 
/ence of these old people.” 

I then wrote out all that I had been able to 
,discover about these happy old people upon a 


| large card, which I suspended over my writing 


| should refrain. Every morning and evening I 


| myself to conform to its rules. 
| And now, my dear young readers, I can as- 


| Sure you, on the word of an honest man, that I |. 


/am much happier, and in better health than I 
used to be. Formerly I had the headache every 
day, and now] suffer scarcely once in three or 
‘four months. Before I began these rules, | 
hardly dared to venture out in rain or snow 
without catching cold. In formertimes, a walk 
of half an hour's length fatigued and exhausted 
me; vow | walk miles without weariness. 
Imagine, then, the happiness I experience ; 
for there are few feelings so cheering to the 
spirits as those of constant good health and 
vigor. But, alas! thereis something in which 


read over the contents of my card, and obliged | 


| 








written the well-known letter. As for the rest, 


I cannot imitate these happy old people—and 


that is, that I have not been accustomed to all 
this from my youth. — 

Oh that ] were young again, that I might im- 
itate them in all things, that I might be happy 
and long-lived as they were! 

Little children who read this, you are the for- 
tunate ones who are able to adopt in perfection 
this kind of life! What, then, prevents you 
living hence-forward as healthily and happily as 
the old woman of Stockholm, or as long and 
as usefully as the old men of London and St 
Petersbyrg ! 


AMERICAN POLITENESS. 


Appended to a communication lately sent us 
by our gifted rural Incognita ‘‘ Fanny Fores- 
TER” was a postcript embodying what she call- 
ed the ** material for a paragraph.’’ Of course 
we somewhat overstep her commission by pub- 
lishing it in her own wordg, or naming her as 
the writer—but the good, of doing so, overbal- 
ances the evil. The compliment to our coun- 
trymen, known as coming from her, will have 
ten times the weight; it exhibits herself in a 
light charmingly favorable to her frank benevo- | 
lence and freedom than superciliousness, besides | 
kindling Heaven’s own light under the veil of | 
her incognita. We write down, here, a ** Gop | 
BLESS HER!’’ to be placed after the quotation, | 
mentally, by the reader :— } 

eee eeeee« «The care which men be-| 
stow upon women travelling without protection, | 
strikes me most agreeably every time I step | 
into the cars or siage-coach—particularly the 
last, where there is more opportunity to display | 
it. T was disappointed about my company in| 
the very moment of starting (on a late journey | 
by a stage-coach;) but as 1 had only thirty | 
miles to ride, 1 thought it searce worth my | 
while to wait. The coach (a miserably com-_ 
fortless old thing, by the way), was crammed | 
full of men; but if there was any growling | 
about giving up seats, it was finished before I | 
made my appearance. The very best seat was) 
given me; and though one poor fellow, that | 
knew must have been dislodged from it, made 
some wry faces, he seemed particularly anxious 
to convince me that my coming had oceasioned | 
no inconvenience. They were all very coarse, | 
common-looking men, but not a word fell from | 
a single li@that (but for awkward pronuncia- | 
tion, or something of that kind) would have | 
been improper in adrawing-room. Then the 
frequent inquiry if | were cold, the care taken 
lest my feet should touch the snow when | 
stepped from the coach, and the thousand like 
attentions, sometimes officious, perhaps, but al- 
ways well-intentioned, interested me exceeding- 
ly. One huge, raw-boned Westerner, wrapped 
to the chin in a buffalo-robe, in spite of my re- 
monstrance, pulled it off to fold about my feet. 
My baggage was cared for without a thought 
on my part; and oncoming out from the first 
haltiag-place, I found a stick of wood, nicely 
heated, placed in the stage for my feet. I am 
not sure that the passengers ina stage-coach are 
always so attentive to the comfort of ladies ; 
but in the many times that I have passed this 
way, I have seldom been obliged to ask for a 
single favor. I have been told that this is a 
peculiarity of our countrymen. If, so, since 
they have been lashed so much for want of re- 
finement of manner, I think they should receive 
proper credit for refinement of heart.’’ [N. Y. 








Mirror. | 
| The undersigned most cheerfully express their ap- \ 





Newspapers. A writer in Chambers’ Edin- 


| Language is an honor to the country which gave him 


|mirab'y traces up to its etymological sources—so skil- 


Weare AMERICAN DICTIONARY—2 
vols, royal 8vo. Price reduced to $10,50. 
The above is Wi r’s Dictionary without abridge- 

ment, containing whole vocabulary of the Quarto 

edition, with corrections, improvements, and several 

thousand additional words—to which is added, in the | 
present edition, a supplement of several thousand 
words prepared by the author, and figst published in 

1843, since his decease. 

BRITISH NOTICES. 


The following is an extract fromthe Liverpool Mer- 
cury, of May 29th: 

By far the best English Dictionary—indeed the on- 
ly one to which appeal can now be made as an author- 
ity—is Webster’s; an American publication, repub- 
lished in London, in two quarto volumes. 

James MARTINEAU,. 

The American Dictionary of Dr Webster is as great 
an improvement on Johnson’s Dictionary, as the latter 
was on those of his predecessors. 

Professor Jamison, of Edinburgh. 


It will supersede every other book in the same de- 
partment of letters. {Cambridge Independent Press. 


[From Heman Hamphrey, D.D., Pres. of Amherst 
: College.J 
Dr. Webster’s American Dictionary of the English 


birth—to the age and to the language which it so ad- 


fully analyzes, and so happily explaina. 
[From Rev Dr Wayland, President of Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, R. 1.] 
Ihave always considered Dr Webster’s works in 
Lexicography as surpassed in fullness and accuracy 
by none in our language. 





We regard it as a great improvement on all the 
works which have preceded it. The etymological 
department throws new and striking light on the history 
of language; the vocabulary is enlarged by the addi- 
tion of many thousand words, comprising the techai- 
cal words and the arts; words not found in any other 
dictionaries, and many <f thew the words for the pre- | 
cise meaniog of which the general reader is most fre- | 
quently ata loss ;—the orthography of several classes 

| 





of words, instead of following cumbrous and obsolete | 
mades of spelling, is conformed to the present usage of 
the best writers; and the definitions have a charac- | 
ter of discrimination, copiousness, perspicuity, and 
accuracy, not found, we believe, in any other dictiona- 
ry of the English language. 

The foregoing commendation is signed by Jeremiah 
Day, STD. LL.D., President of Yale College; 
Simeon Baldwins late Judge of the Superior 
Court; David Daggett, LL.D., Professor of Law 
in Yale College,and J of the Superior Court, 
Benjamin Silliman, M.D. LL.D., Professor of 
Chemistry, &e., Yule College; Rev Nathaniel | 
W. Taylor, S.7.D, Professor of Didactic Theol- 
gy, Yale College; James L. Kingsley, Chauncey 
A. Goodrich, Denison Olmsted, Professors in 
Yale College; Leonard Woods, Moses Stuart, | 
Ralph Emerson, Professors in Theological Semi- | 
nary, Andover; Joshua Bates, DD. President of | 
Middlebury College; Rev John Hough, Rev W. | 
C. Fewler, Edward Turner, Professors in Mid- | 
dlebury College. } 








A most valuable work and eminently deserving of 
public patronage. Joun Henny Hoeart, | 
Bishop of Prot. Epis. Charch, N. ¥. | 

A very valuable addition to our lexicography, and 
deserves the patronage of the American people. 

JosePpn Srory, 

Judge of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and Professor of Law in the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

I agree with Mr Justice Story in the sentiments he 
has expressed; and am satisfied that an attempt to re- 
dace into asystem the doubtful orthograp’ y of the lan- 
guage, and to diminish the number of its anomalies, 
would meet with the approbation of the public, and 
that no one is better qualified for the task than Dr , 
Webster. Wittiam CRANCH, 

Chief Judge of the Cireuit Court of the U. States 
in the District of Columbia. 


probation of Dr Webster’s Dictionary, and their wish 


burgh Journal, thus speaks of what is now | that it may be generally adopted by literary men as a 


deemed indispensable among ‘‘household furni- 


ture :""— 


‘“‘What varied emotions are excited in the 
breasts of diffef®nt readers of a newspaper! 
With what opposite fee!ings is that damp sheet 
perused, which the newsman coldly places in 
the hands of his customer! The tradesman 
turns pale at seeing the name of his principal 
debtor in the Gazette, as in this ruin he reads 
his own. The poor widow reads with agonized 


faslinge the ead sptalligenes that her son’s regi- | 


ment is ordered abroac and the expectant leg- 
alee peruses with ao ill-suppressed satisfaction 
the long looked for death of the rich relation. 
The betrothed maiden devours the shipping in- 
telligence, which informs her of the expected 
speedy return of Ais ship ; and the anxious wife 
with indescribable agony learns that her hus- 
band’s vessel sank at sea, ‘and all hands lost.’ 
The poor author lays down the paper witha 
sigh, on perusing the ill-natured aod crushing 
review of his labored volume ; and the friend- 


less teacher spells over her advertisement in | 


print, with a silent prayer that the lines, for the 
insertion of which she changed her last sover- 
eign, may procure her a situation. 
factor trembles for the suecess of his specula- 
tion, as he reads the probable abundance of the | 
harvest; and the railway proprietor rubs his | 
hands with glee at the prospect of the rising val- 
ue of shares in his line. The fiery politica! par- | 
tisan peruses with unbounded glee the re€orded | 
triumph of his favorite candidate at the county 
election, viewing in the ascendancy of his party 
the panacea for every social and political evil. 
Smiles and tears, expectation and disappoint- 
ment, follow in the train of a newspaper; sun- 
shine and shadow, the blackness of despair and 
the rainbow tints of hope, chequer its pages in 
a strange manner above those of any of its liter- 
ary brethren.” 


t 
Fouiace oF ovr Forests. English travel- 
lers often speak of the beauty of American for- 
ests in autumn, representing that the Old World 
has nothing equal to them in the variety and 
commingling of colors. Some of the lovers of 
nature go into our woods and gather the pret:i- 
est leaves for preservation. Soon after, Mr. | 
Everett, our present Minister to St. James, | 
went to England, his lady and daughter went 
to a party consisting of the nobility, wearing a 
wreath of our forest leaves, in a fine state of 
preservation, The wreaths attracted the gaze | 
of all, and so strong was the admiration of 
them, that Mrs. Everett was asked where she 
procured the wreath. She replied that it was, 
made of American Jeaves in their natural state. 
The English could not credit this statement, but 
asserted that the leaves were artificial. To 
convince them of the actual state of the leaves, 
Mrs. E. sent to Boston, and the next fall the | 
most variegated of our forest leaves were sent | 
to England as presents to Mrs. E.’s incredulous | 
friends. 





TEW YEAR’S GIFTS. Annuals and other Il- | 
IN justrated Books, for saleby SAX TON, PEIRCE 
& CO., 1334 Washington st. 

The Juvenile Scrap Book, by the author of The Wo- | 
men of England, containing 16 engravings, elegantly | 
bound. 

Drawing Room Scrap Book, embellished with 36 
highly finished line engravings, embracing portraits, | 
landscapes, historical and scripture subjects, &c. &c., | 
quarto, elegantly bound. | 

Hall’s British Ballads, lv royal 8vo, each page beau- | 
tifully embellished, bound in rich morocco and fancy | 


r. 
e Prism of Imagination, embellished with colored ti- 
tles, borders and or: amental letters and vignettes, Svo. 

Childe Hay old’s Pilgrimage, a new and beautifully 
illustrated edition, 62 splendid engravings. 

Shakspeare Illustrated, ina series of Landscapes 
and Architectural Designs, with notes of the several 
localities by various authors. 

Heath’s Shakspeare Gallery, 45 finely engraved 
plates 8vo, superbly bound in morocco. 

ee Waverly Gallery, 36 plates, 8vo morocco 
gilt. 

Burns’ Complete Works, beautifully illustrated, 8vo, 
superbly bound in morocco. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, with engravings. 

The Chinese Empire, illustrated in a series of high- 
ly finished engravings, Lv 4to, gilt. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, with Life of the Au- 
thor, by Conder, 8vo mvroceo. 

James’ Book of the Passions, illustrated by 16 en- 
gravings, richly bound. 

The Gift, with elegant plates, engraved by Cheney 
and others, 

Leaflets of Memory, edited by R. Coates, M. D. 

Rose of Sharon; Friendship’s Offering—Rose—Ju- 
venile Gem; Casket; Hawthorne—Love Gift—Opal 
—Hyacinth, &c. &e. 

Address all orders to SAXTON, PIERCE & CO. 
Booksellers, 133 Washington st. n23 





WINpiass BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA- 

MENTAL FURNITURE. A generalassort- 
ment of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly | 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according 
to quality, than can be at any other place in 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 

Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furniture, m 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and 
finish, according to any pattern ordered. m27 








The corn- , 


| book of reference, and become the standard lexicon of 

the colleges, academies and schools of our country. 

| David Hosack, LL.D. President of Rutgers Medical 

Coll; Rev Thomas DeWitt, D.D., Rev John Knox, 
D.D., Rev James Milnor, D.D., Rev James M. 

Mathews, D.D., John W. Francis, M.D., Prof. Ob- 
stet, Rudgers Medical Col; Ogden Edwards, Judge 

| of Circuit Court, State of NY., Jacob Radcliffe, late 

| Mayor of New York, and Judge Sup Court; James | 
Tallmadge, late Lieut. Gov. of the State of N. Y.; 


| Samuel L. Kaapp, Coun at Law, and author of Lec- | 


tres on American Literature; Seth P. Staples, 


; 2.» Goorge Grifhe, Cong at Law 
Spring, DD., Samact C. Sritenci® LoD... Sose. 


M. Smith,MD. Profof Theo and Prac Med; Anthony! Jate Brown & Hallet, 293 Washington street, Boston, | T°"; Hawthorne; 


Dey, Coun at Law; Wm Johnson, Coun at Law, Re- 

porter of Cases, &c.; John Anthon, Coun at Law. 

We make Dr Webster’s Dictionary our general 
standard of orthography, and would cordially recom: ; 
mend its adoption in schools and seminaries of learu- 
ing. 

Rev Austin Dickinson, Editor of the National Preach- 
er: Win L. Stone, Francis Hall, and Robert C. 
Sands, Editors of the N. Y. Spectator and Com- 
mercial Adv; Sidney E. Morse, Editor of N.Y. 
Observer; Gerard Hallock, Ed Jour Com.; Amos 
Butler, Ed of the Mer Advertiser; John Lang, Ed 
of N. Y. Gazette: Michael Burnham, Ed of Eve 
Post: Absalom Peters, Editor of the Home Mis-’ 
sionary and American Pastor’s Journal: Wm C. 
Brownlee, Editor of the Magazine of the Ref Dutch | 
Church: Edward Thompson, Ed of Eve Journal. 

It is a work of profound investigation, and does infi- : 
nite honer to the philological learning and general 
literature of this country. c 
CHANCELLOR KENT. 
Published and sold by G. & C. MERRIAM, Spring- 
field, Mass: and for sale by Mark H. Newman, New 

York: Carey & Hart, Philadelphia: Littl & Brown, 

and B. B. Muzzey, Boston. eop8w jA 








REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HY¥YNs.— 
JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of ‘a Collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,” by Rev F. W. P. 


| Greenwood. 


This collection of Psalms and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons w ho have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. : 

The foltowing are some of the societies and townsin 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
F. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont ;) Second Society, (Rey C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young ;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cvol- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.(Rev Mr Farley ;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, Ww. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marshfield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- : 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, 
Bedford, Greenfield, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
lerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. H; Portland, Hal- 
lowell, Augusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; 
Seractan, Naeaiens N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. 

; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; 
Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many 
other societies in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. nae Sie Pea 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 

ap27 tf 








HE BOSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN 
T BOOK. The Publisher would inform his friends 
dnd the publie that the third edition of the ‘Sunday 
School Hyma Book,’ has just been issued, It will 
need no higher recommendation than the fact that it 
was prepared by Lewis G. Pray, Esq., an active agent 
of ‘the Sunday School Society,’ and recommended by 
the said Society, and already introduced into the fol- 

ing Sunday Schools. 

Me tenia: ig: Rev Mr Waterston’s Chapel, How- 
ard Sunday School, Rev Mr Barrett’s School, West 
Church Sunday School, Suffolk Street Chapel School, 
Rev Mr Huntington’s School, Bethel Sunday School, 
(Rev Mr Taylor’s,) Hawes Place Sunday School, So. 
Boston; Farm School on Thompson’s Island; School 
of the Ministry at Large, Providence; Needham Sun- 
day School; Kev Mr Sanger’s, Dover; Rev Mr Briggs, 
Dover; Rev Mr a Cohassett; Rev Mr Bart- 
lett, Marblehead; vy Mr Furness, Philadelphia ; 
Rev Mr Eliot, St Louis, Mo. ; and sundiy others whose 
names may hereafter be given. 

. B. Those wishing copies for examination will be 
supplied on application, and the subscriber is confi- 
dent it will be an acceptable book. 

BENJ. H. GREENE, 
Sunday School Depository, 


nl6 124 Washington st. 





HURCH LAMPS AND COMMUNION WARE. 

The subscribers invite the attention of acrs 
to their extensive stock of Church and Hall Lampe, 
ae se, famommagrongai of every description, Pulpit and 
Gallery Lamps, in greater variety than can be at 
any other establishment ; also a large assortment of 
Silver, Silver Plated, and Britannia: Communion Ser- 
vice, embracing Flagons of 3 sizes, Piates, Cups, 
Baptismal Fonts, ete, all of which are offered for sale 
at low prices; with « general assortment of Fancy 
Hard-ware goods, and House-keeping articles, at 
wholesale or retail, upon the most favorable terms. 

LOWS, BALL & CO., 
123 Washington street. 

6mis&os 
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} pressed, this last winter, with the singing at our Con- 


|} Coun at Law; Rev Wm Patton, Ansel W. Ives, M. : 
- ; Rev Gardiner - 
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FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 
DANIELL & CO., 


201 WASHINGTON STREET, 


AVING enlarged our establishment the past sea- 
oe we have made extensive arrangements to re- 
prt most valuable stock that we have ever before 
pee Pn and feel sure that we can offer inducements to 
se aes equal to any in the city, as it respecta new 

yles of Goods, and at as low prices. In our 


SHAWL ROOM, 


we have all the new, richand desirable styles of 
NG AND SQUARE CASHMERE SHAWLS, 


and a full “ 
ionable sawn other kind of new and fash- 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW DRESS SILKS of all the kinds, qualities 
and prices to be found. 


EMBOSSED CENTRE TABLE AND PIANO 
COVERS. 


The best AA THIBET CLOTHS imported, and 
all other kinds of CLOAK GOODS. 


Black and blue black ALEPINES of the most ap- 
proved manufacture. 


LINEN DEPARTMENT. 


We have our usual iarge supply of al) the best styles 
of LINENS, and as we ihe am ears paid par. 
ticular attention to this article, we fal care the kinds 
we offer will not fail of giving entire satisfaction. We 
have every width from 1 yard to 3 yards wide. 


LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS., HOSIERY AND 
GLOVES. o 


_ Mouseline de Laines, Cashmere Repts, Alpaccas, 
Gala Plaids, French and American Prints,and a great 
variety of other GOODS FOR DRESSES. 

Rose and Whitney BLANKETS, QUILTS, and 


every other article of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 
CASSIMERES, FLANNELS, COTTONS. 


We have always ou hand every article usually want- 
ed fur MOURNING, viz: Black Bombazines, Silks, 
Crapes, Veils, &c. 


As our facilities are equal to any inthe Trade, we 
are — to sell _ Goods at the lowest price, and 
we PLEDGE ourselves to sellas good a SHAWL, 
SILK, or any OTHER ARTICLE. at as low a price 
as it can be obtained at ANY OTHER STORE IN THE 
Purchasers may feel sure of buying CHEAP, 
as we always mark our Goods at the lowest price they 
can be sold for. ‘ 


ONE PRICE AND SMALL PROFIT, 


is still our Motto. 


DANIELL & CO., 

201 WASHINGTON STREET. | 
s28 | 
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TONE’S CONFERENCE HYMN BOOK.—| 
)) Hymns and Tanes for Vestry and Conference 
Meetings, by Edwin M- Stone. 
The following are among the notices of this book. 
[From the Christian World.] 
‘There has beena great degree of satisfaction ex- 








ference and Prayer Meetings. This little book is well 
adapted for such meetings, for which it is mainly de- 
signed.” 





ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
No. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 
M. M. MILES would 


, wR neh oho inthe city, which he 
the invalid. Patients are always under his imm te 


may wish to remain at his house. Ali who 
ronize this establishment can depend ny 
pnts hsp 3; and every means will be used to 
rende ir situation pleasant, and to effect i 
the shortest possible ns: : % coe 


He has likewise secured the servi 
- Mav, as an assistant. ede te 


Ladies who.may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 


care, and can be boarded at a reasonable rate while they 
pat- 


celebrated Vapor Bath, or who ma medi 

* . > e 
id it be waited upon b epeeamcdaa Female ov 
tendants and the best of urses. Their rument is 


entirely disconnected from that of the Gentleme 
__ De Miles has made the study of Medrented Baths 
part of his medical education: and he has found b 

long experience, that the Whitla Medicated V. 4 

th isove of the most efhieacious agents ev te 
vented for removing every kind of disease hg oe 
upon the human system; and in connection Wish eckee 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a cure 
inallcases within the reach of human skill; and it hag” 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thi 
else has failed. This is particularly the case wick 
chronic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum 
scrofula, rhematism, gout, palsy, neuralgia, tic dolo. 
reux, nervous irritability, painful a + onthe eyes, 
sore throat, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, costiv : 
ness, pimpled face, ring worms, erysipelas ‘obutinate 
glandular affections, dropsy consumption, (phtisis |. 
monalis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy cnet 
gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutane ; 
diseases. The lungs are readily reached by Sabaling 
the vapor of the Bath, and (his will often Semone 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengthensthe skin, that extensive Organ 
which nature has provided for removing injurious mat 
ter from the system. 


The Medicated Vapor Baths are moreover esteemed 


agreat luxury by many who have nopartieular disease, 
being far superior to any other kind of Bath. They. 
are varied, to adapt them Lo various constitutions aud 


diseases ; andthey may be advantageously taken by all, 
from the most athh 


c etic and robust, downto the mostdel- 
icate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 


the use of them inte: @ tonic, and consequently in- 
Oo 


vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should 
be saved from the bands of quacks and ignorant men, 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
trampling of swine. They are highly recommended by 
some of the first Physicians in this country and in Eu. 
rope. Patients can take them underthe advice of their 
own Physicians,and rely npontheir directions being 
rigidly adhered to. 

He 1s agent for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 
Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in g 
few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulphuret of 
lodine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables and essentia 
oils. It contains allthe elements of its operation with 
in itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronizec 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat 
isfaction wherever it has heen introduced. Circulars 
containing certificatesand directionsare furnished witk 
each Bath. 

These Baths can be administered tc persons who 
may be confined at their houses inthe city and vicinity 








[From the Christian Register.] 

‘This little book comes out opportunely to meet the 
want presented by the recent re-introduction of Con- 
gregational Singing ivto our places of worship. It is 
chean in price, of a convenient size, and contains the 
favorite hymns and tunes, appropriately fitted to each 
other. We would recommend its examination to those 
who are seeking for a work of the kind.’ 

[From the Christian Examiner.] | 

‘We are much pleased with it. Something of the 
kind has been long wanted, and is now especially ac- 
ceptable, when the practice of the old and primitive 
congregational singing is reviving among us, which is 
sure to bring back a taste for the old, simple and de- 
yotional music. The book is a small one, modest, and 
unpretending; buat it well fulfils its design. It em- 
braces a sufficient variety of tunes to answer the pur- 
pose for which the publication is intended, and these, 
as well as the hymns—two or three of which are given 
to each tune—seem to us to have been well chosen.’ 

Published by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. 

nl6 


{[ANO FORTES. The subscribers have formed a 


| 


i 








VIS & CO. fort 


purpose of mafiufacturing Piane- 
Portes; and having taken ¢ he 


stock and stand of t 


co-partsership apder the firm of stra, Baas 


would beg leave to say to our friends, and all others 
who may purchase instruments of us, we are not only | 
determiued to maintain the high reputation which has | 


been bestowed upon this manufactory in ee years, | 
usiness, to | 


but by our united and personal attentionto 
make such improvements in point of tone, style of fin- 
ish, and durability, that the public will be satisfied our | 
iustruments are equal in every respect, if not superior | 
to any made inthis or any other city; end we can, and 
will sell first rate instruments, upon as reasonable 
terms as any other makers; and every instrument made | 
by us will be warranted, and if it does not prove as | 
good as recommended, it will be made so at our ex- 
sense, or the money refunded to the purchaser. 
RUSSEL HALLET, 
GEORGE H. DAViS, | 
HENRY ALLEN. i 


{ 
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OR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S HOL- | 





REFERENCES. 
Phineas Capen, Eaq, Probate Office, Bosto:. 
Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro’ Hotel, ” 
George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, " 
John N. Bradley, 16 State streei, ad 
L. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, * 
Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, “ 
A. Ball, M. D., 34 Tremont Row, “ 
J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, “ 
E. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, “e 


| Daniel Mann, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 
| Kimball & Butterfield, Editors of the Essex County 


Whig, 9 North Common street, Lynn. 
Newburyport. 
“ 


is. Newman, Esq, . 
| Philip Cushing, 
my25 





HRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S GIFTS.— 
C Witxii14M Crospy, 118 Washington street, has 
for sale, an unusually large and complete assortment 
of Books, Games, &c. of all kinds, suitable for Holi- 
| day Presents. 


| 





| —AMONG THEM ARE— 
| ENGLISH AND AMERICAN ANNUALS.— 


ering; 


Git; Leaflets of Memory; The Opal; Rose of Sha- 
Keepsake; Rose; Hyacinth; Je 
| venile Gem; Youth’s Keepsake; Annualette ; Casket; 
Love Gift; Literary Souvenir; Boys’ and Girls’ An 
nual, &e. &c. 

ELEGANTLY BOUND AND ILLUSTRATEL 
WORKS. Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage; Montgome 
ry’s Sacred Gift; Scott’s Poems; Cowper; Milton; 
Moore; Byron; Heman’s; Burns; Sigourney ; Perci 
val; Thompson’s Seasons; Oracles from the Poets 
Lady of the Lake; Marmion; Last Minstrel; Shaks. 
peare’s Poems and Sonnets; Pilgrim’s Progress; 
Christian Ballads; British Ballads; Cowper’s Task: 
Poets and Poetry of England; Burke’s Works; Poe 
try of Flowers; Lady’s Book of Flowers and Poetry; 
Spencer’s Works; Willis’s Poems; Deserted Bride; 
American Poet’s Gift, &c. &e. 

MINIATURE POETS. Scott, Hemans, Howitt 
Southey, Moore, Sigourney, Cowper, Thompson, Kirk 
White, Barton, Keble, Bowring, Goldsmith, Gray 
Wordsworth, &c. &c. 


STANDARD WORKS. Shakspeare, Milton, By 


IDAYS. ‘he largest and most varied stock of | ron, Johnson’s Works, Boswell’s Johnson, Prescott 


SPLENDID BOOKS for persons of all ages, to ve 
found in the city, is at SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO’S 


Great Book and Periodical Store, No. 1335 Washing- | 


ton street. 
ANNUALS. 
Book of Beauty: Keepsake: 
Book: Juvenile Scrap Book: China Illustrated: | 
Montgomery s Sacred Gift, all beautifully illustrated | 
and bound in superior style, London edition; Leaflets | 
of Memory; Gift; Rose; Friendship’s Offering; | 
Rose of Sharon; Keepsake; Casket; Opal; Haw- | 
thorne; Hyacinth; Juvenile Gem; Love Gift; Na- |} 
ture’s Gem, with fine steel and cot’d plates, and bound | 
in elegant style, American edition. -| 
POPULAR RELIGIOUS AND MISCEL- | 
LANEOUS WORKS. | 
Charlotte Elizabeth’s, Mrs Sigourney’s, Mrs Ellis’s, 
Mrs Hofland’s, Agnes Strickland’s, and Hannah | 
More’s Works; Gems of Sacred Poetry; Autumn | 
Flowers; Buck on Resurrection; Notes on | 

New Testament; 








Macauley’s, Scott’s, Wilson’s, | 
Stephens’s :.nd Sidney Smith’s Miscellanies; Me- | 
moirs of Margaret and Lucretia Davidson, &c. &e. | 
JUVENILE WORKS. 

A very large and splendid variety. n30 





ryxO GERMAN STUDENTS. Follen’s Practical | 
Grammar of the German Language. 

Follen’s German Reader, for Beginners. ig 

Follen’s German Grammar and Reader are consid- | 
ered to be the best works ofthe kiod in use. The 
second and third editions of the Grammar were both 
greatly improved, by corrections and additional rules 
and illustrations, by the author; since which, the 
work has passed through several editions, and has 
been introduced into Harvard University. The Ger- 
man Reader, also, has been repeatedly printed; and 
its popularity is constantly increasing. 

New editions published and for sale at SIMP- 
KINS’S Book and Stationery Rooms, @1 Tremont 
Row. : n2 





N= CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW - 
iN ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pat- 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, T willed and Striped 
Venetian; Superfine, Extra fine, Fine and Common 
Ingrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- 
vets of all widths; Rich —— Bockings; Hearth 

ugs, Door Mats; Carpet indings Hollow, Oval 
and Round Stair Rods, etc. etc. All of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments In this city, 
and will be sold at the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to coland examine for aaa Be 





—— 


TELLS’ SERMONS. Subscribers to the volume 
ll by the late Rev. G. Ww. Wells, are 
informed that the book is now ready. Those holding 
subscription papers are requested to send them at once 
to the Publisher. As the edition is small, subscribers 
should call for the copies early. bee Renee 4 ag 
ise ice to subsert ° 
ee WM. ROSBY, Publisher, 
n9 118 Washington st. 








0. 9, PRESENTATION BOOKS. NEW 
N COLORED TOYS. Little Poems, with good 
morals, translated from the German. Part second do 
do do. Story of Little Sarah and her Grandmother’s 
Johnnycake; Mrs Prim and her son Jim; Picture 
Alphabet; Remarkable Story of Chicken Little. 


Drawing Room Scrap | 


Mexico, Ferdinand and Isabella, Follen’s Works 
| Channing’s Works, &c. &c. 

JUVENILES. I will be a Gendeman, Stories ff 
| Children, by Mrs Cleveland, Prize Story Book, Child 
| Delight; Tamed and Untamed; Favorite Schols 
'The Robins, Turns of Fortune, Geneveive ani Me 
celin, The Clockmaker, Settlers in Canada, Old ¥ 
chael and Young Maurice, Mrs Hofland’s Works, L. 
tle Book of Knowledge, Mamma’s Birthday, Fid 
New Stories for Boys and Girls, Child’s Gem, st 
Nicholas Annual, &c. &c. 

NEW GAMES FOR CHILDREN. The Race 
of Improvement, by the aethor of the Busby Cards, 
The Strife of Genius, by the author of *I will be a Gen- 
tleman,’ The Pickwick Cards, Characteristics, The 
Merrv Cards, Maste: Rodbury and his Pupils, Ameri- 
can Eagle, Star Spangled Banner, Mansion of Hap- 
piness, &c. &c. 

The above comprises but a small part of the extea- 
sive variety of Holiday Presents. ; 

For sale by WILLIAM CROSBY, 118 Washing- 
On st. dl4 





HE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK, prepared for ust 
{in the Chapels of the Ministers at Large. 
It is also well suited for vestry and social meetings, 
and for Sunday Schools. 
It contains 437 Hymns, an Index of first lines, also 
an index of subjects; price $2,75 perdoz. Published 
hy S. G. SIMPKINS, 21 Tremont Row. dl4 





WATERMAN’S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 

At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. : 
HOSE about to adopt the healthy practice of daily 
ablution, will find the above the easiest, cheapest 

d quickest method of performing the operation. 

a Those on the eve of eedimmiin will find at this 
establishment every thing appertaining to the kitchet 
department, with catalogues to facilitate mm ig 


heir selection, and are respectfully invited to call. 
: pr = ge me 6m NATH’L. WATERMAN. 





OFFICE OF THE 
CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 
AND 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY; 
AT 
WM. CROSBY’S, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 





No. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelp*ia, 
POCKET BOOK MANUFA CTURER, 
ND Importer and Dealer of Freneh, English and 
German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &c 
N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. : 
§G- Remember that the name is in Porcelain, 
he door—opposite the Washington House. 


ove! 





JOHN 8S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, | 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 
§ Sails made on the most reasonable terms 


and 
warranted in all respects at the shortest pee. 8 





‘ i not only intended to pl 

the eae wad ioe besten to eile, but also to 
isti Itivation of affections. 

* Dubliched by T. Hi. CARTER & CO., 118$ pe ra 


ington st. 


LOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 
C TAILORS’ TRIMMINGS may be obtained at 
KIMBALL’S, 28 Washington street, at the lowest 
prices. Just received, a good assortment of low 


priced STOUT CASSIMERES, suitable for eae 


wear. 
ETTER PAPER. A new supply of ruled and 
plain Letter Paper, a article for $8 ream, 

For sale at SIMPKINS’S Book and Shationery 

Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. d7 








CHRISTIAN REGISTBE 
eo aaa nor 
At 1 Water Street, Boston. 


: ok 
TERMS.—Tarre DOLLARS, payable aii i 
months, or “Pwo DoLLaRs AND Firty Ce 
*- . - . “ fot 
aby erent or pe ire in advance 
jes, sixth copy will be sen pa 
No subecriptionsdiecontinued except atthe di 
| ee he darrell as letters of busive™; 
ons, . adress 
relating to th ‘Christian Register, should be 
to David REED, Boston. 4 
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